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HEROES IN ACTION — THE RUNNER OF MARATHON 


TIMELY UNIT ON THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


(PAGE 7) 
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Ready to Use - Master Copies 
HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


New Low Cost 3-in-! Editions 
(Reading, English, 
and Arithmetic) 
jects 
combined in one Giant 
Book. Nearly 100 full page 
units of effective Work- 
book exercises, usable 
with any text or program 
for your particular grade. 
(All Grades 1 thru 6) 
Order These Workbooks To-day! 


Complete with full directions and free 
teachers keys. Price only $1.75 per grade. 
In ordering specify grade. 


NEW LOW COST OUTLINE MAPS 
cre Order Today! Post Paid 


HECTOCRAPH 


NUTLINE Mars one 
Set of 16 mapsconsistir 
en | of Un ted eng mete. 
of States, North, South, 
and Centra America, Mex- 
, Alaska, Canada, Asia, 
Eu: rope, Australia, Africa. 


[Ser Sj 
Send for Complete Catalogue 
Hayes School Publishing @o 

Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St New York 17, N. Y. 
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A DIVING WATER BEETLE | 


This strange looking crea- 
ture is really an insect. Us- 
ually we think of insects as 
being able to crawl or fly but 
this one can do an imitation 
of a swimmer or a diver. It 
is the Whirligig beetle, a 
member of an insect family to 
which the ladvbug also be- 
longs. 

The Whirligig beetle—there 
are several different kinds of 
these beetles—skims over the 
surface of the water and lays 
its eggs on the water. When 
danger approaches it gets a 
bubble of air as you can see 
in the picture and dives be- 
neath the surface. 

The picture also shows the 
shiny bronze color of this 


insect. 




















1000’s Emergency 


Vacancies 
West including Ariz., Calif., Nev., 
Ore., Wash. 
Grades $1800 — $2200; 
H.S. $2000 — $3000 


Free Enrollment 
ON SS 
ROCKY 17 TEACHERS 

72 67 A Oe A 


410 U.S Nar Bann BLOG Denvern,.CoLco 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Manager 


TRIPLE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


MODERN 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


The Travelers Companies 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford e@ Connecticut 


A New, Revised Edition 


THE 
KINDERGARTEN 
‘CURRICULUM 


by 
Emma Bauer Golden 











DEPENDABLE 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 
For Catalog Write Department JA-25 
JD WINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 








aaeieasinananii In response to continued, enthusiastic 
demands from teachers everywhere, we 


CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES are proud to announce publication of 
for Vitalized-Resultful Teaching in cag revised editidn of this 
aliz ensel ular book. 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES bites 


“Very helpful!’ ... “Wish I had learned of 
it sooner'’—say hundreds of satisfied readers. 
Your subscription, sent today, will start with 
the current issue! Chock-full of usable and 
stimulating projects for Primary, Intermediate, 
and Upper Grades. Listed are but a few of 
the timely subjects in a single issue—uses of 
art in elementary teaching (with projects), 
material on trees, sound, etc., a unit on birds 
for primary children (complete with things to 
do), plus much, much more of definite value. 


The Kindergarten Curriculum contains 
suggestions for activities, sources of 
materials, methods of procedures, an 
outline of goals to be attained. 


PRACTICAL HELPS. The material in 
The Kindergarten Curriculum is adapt- 
able. No kindergarten, however un- 
usual the circumstances, can fail to 
benefit if the teacher uses The Kinder- 
garten -curriculum. 


Only $1.50 Postpaid 


Note: Send your orders early. We have 
quantities of back orders to fill and this 
edition is limited. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, OL 





by Emilie N, Utteg 
Suitable for any elementary grade. May 
be adapted to fit any number of characters. 
Uses well-known songs. Get copies for 
each member of the class. Save time and 
expense of mimeographing. 

Sold only in multiples of 20 
20 copies 50c 


(Cash or stamps must accompany orders of $1.00 or less.) 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





1 year (10 consecutive issues starting 
any month) — $3.00 
5 MONTHS TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 
Subscribe now and start your subscription 
with the important current issue. 


FREE: Send a postcard for additional 
information 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St., Dept. JA, Chicago 40, Ill. 


























New Subjects « New Ideas 


WORK BOOKS - ACTIVITY UNITS 
PRINTED IN HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING INK 


Every day more teachers are turning to Jones 
Hectograph Workbooks and Activity Units. 


able on the highest grade paper for the purpose. 
Sheet size 8%4 x 11 inches. 

You will find complete satisfaction from using this 
practical, educational, time-saving material. Note 
the contents of the books listed below. 

*The following 3 subjetts are in production and 
will be ready for delivery early in February. 
Farm Activity Unit—My Book of Animals—The 
Three Bears. 





The reason! This material is completely new— 
new ideas—new subjects—new in presentation. 


So economical! Each sheet will produce 50 to 100 
clear copies—on any gelatin duplicator. 


Jones Workbooks are accurate! Correct size type— 
large illustrations—printed with the best ink avail- 


[] PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES — 10 important products 


- Spelling — Nature — Art — etc. 
32 pages. Teaching outline. 


CHECK THE SUBJECTS DESIRED 
CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


with full-page maps—charts—texts 
—illustrations—tests. 40 pages. 
For grades 4-7 $1 


[] SOUTH AMERICA —_ & complete 
activity unit. Includes a complete 
teaching outline — quiz pages — 
many maps and full-page illus- 
trations. 

For grades 5-8 


[] TREES OF THE UNITED STATES 
—A Nature Study activity. 20 trees 
—full-page illustrations — facts— 
quizzes. How to make a Tree Book. 

For intermediate grades... .$1.25 


*[] FARM-ACTIVITY UNIT— Covers 
the three phases of Farm Life—The 
Family— Animals—Crops. Reading 





For Primary grades 


*[] MY BOOK OF ANIMALS — 
AROUND THE WORLD — 26 Animal 
illustrations with text—Picture maps 
— many activities — Teaching out- 
line, 32 pages. 

For grades 2-5 


*[] THE THREE BEARS — Excellent 
seatwork activities—word recogni- 
tion — number work — picture and 
word matching—interesting illustra- 
tions—large type. Teaching outline. 

Pre-Primer, 1-2 $1.00 


16 ACTIVITY PROJECTS — miustrat- 
ed — simple instructions — each 
project complete on a page—to 
make—to do—to learn. 

[)For grades 3-4 

([]For grades 56 








EARL J. JONES 


Publisher 
740 Rush Street Chicago 11, Ill. 


Please send the subjects I have check- 
ed. I enclose check (J 
or money order (] 


for $ 


Name 
Address 


Cor... 


ALL JONES HECTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS AND UNITS ARE ENTIRELY NEW 




















“RECREATION 
WHILE 
ON THE MEND" 


In this guide for leaders 
who work with sick peo- 
ple, either at home or in 
hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions, are to be found 
many types of recreation 
activities in which the 
ill and convalescent can 
take part. 


There are suggestions 
for social recreation, 
music, dramatics for fun, 
arts and crafts, hobbies, 
active games, and gar- 
dening outdoors and in. 
One of the most helpful 
sections is that which sug- 
gests how activities may 
be enjoyed with safety to 
the patient taking part in 
them. Leadership, too, so 
important in any discus- 
sion of recreation activi- 
ties, comes in for its share 
of attention. 


Price $1.25 


NATIONAL 
RECREATION 
ASSOCIATION 


315 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 

















Dear Editor: 

I use Junior Arts and Activities and 
like it very much. I am wondering if 
you can help me with a problem I have. 

I intend to take up a large unit of 
work entitled “Americans at Work.” It 
will take in fishing, lumbering, coal 
mining, the petroleum industry, farm- 


ing, and perhaps manufacturing and 
commerce. 


I have your unit on lumbering. Have | 


you put out units on any of the others? 
How might I obtain copies? 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. H. G. M., New York teacher 

The following units are contained in 
the issues indicated: “Mines and Min- 
ing’ (September 1943), “Petroleum 
and Progress” (February 1944), “Amer- 
ica’s Industries—Steel” (September 
1944), and “The Railroads” (January 
1945). 

Our units on farm life are designed 
for the primary grades but you might 
find “Farm in the Fall” (September 
1942) and “The Coming of Spring” 
(March 1943) helpful. 

Back copies may be obtained from us 
for 25c each. 

Dear Editor: 

I am looking for material on the 

weather. Do past issues of Junior Arts 


| and Activities have any projects or units 


on this subject? I shall appreciate any 
assistance you may be able to give me. 
Very truly yours, 
J. L., Wisconsin teacher 

The following material may be help- 
ful: “Weather in December” (Decem- 
ber 1940), “What Makes the Snow 
Come Tumbling Down?” (January 
1945). You will also notice the story, 
“How High Does the Weather Go?” in 
this issue of Junior Arts and Activities. 
Dear Editor: 

Please let me know if you still have 
any copies of the October 1938 issue of 
Junior Arts and Activities. | am anxious 
to obtain one. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. R. C., Kansas teacher 

We regret, Mrs, C., that the issue you 
asked for is no longer available. As a 
matter of fact, our supply of back copies 
is being rapidly depleted. If any of our 
subscribers have been intending to write 
for some special back numbers, we sug- 
gest that they do it without delay. We 
hate to disappoint our friends, but with 
the paper situation as it is we have been 
printing only sufficient copies for our 
subscribers. Recent back issues are par- 
ticularly scarce. 








NEVER A DULL MOMENT 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


when you use 


MORGAN-DILLON 
HECTOGRAPH WORK- 
BOOKS & UNIT 
MATERIAL 


Any subject can be presented 
in a manner that will challenge 
the interest of your class. Read- 
ing, Arithmetic, Language, Social 
Studies — we have them all —in 
carefully planned and graded 
hectograph duplicating work- 
books. Every sheet is guaranteed 
to produce 50 to 100 satisfactory 
copies on any gelatin duplicator. 

ACTIVITIES that your pupils 
will enjoy: cutting, coloring, 
matching, pasting. TEST and RE- 
VIEW PAGES that will enable you 
to check your pupils’ progress 
and understanding of the subject 
in hand. 


MODERN, ECONOMICAL 
SEATWORE 
DESIGNED FOR UP-TO-DATE, 
STREAMLINED CLASSROOMS 


More than fifty titles available. 
Note the partial list below; order 
the workbooks that fit in with your 
course of study. If you don’t see 
what you want—send for free cir- 
culars giving complete list of our 
publications. 


HEGTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEATWORK 
A.B.C. PRE-PRIMER .....ccccccccccccccce $125 
READING BOOKS: Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th grades 


Peewee eee eee eeeeeeee 


(Specify grade) 
PHONICS & READING BOOK (1A-2B |Z -$1.00 
MAGIC A ies TO PHONICS (3A, 4th, 5B com- 


eee eee eee eenee 


grades (Specify gute 
FIRST LESSONS IN WRITTEN LANGUAGE (2nd 
or Srd grade level) ........ceeeeeeeeeees $1.00 


UNIT ACTIVITIES 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES, Primary.............- 


ES, Primary 
MY HEALTH BOOK (2nd or 3rd grade level). ‘$3 
er 4 RHYMES IN PICTUR §s 


COE MED cccecenndtervececcosseeswss $1.00 
MY v UNIT ON HOLLAND (2nd or 3rd grade 
CHINA (2nd or 3rd grade level)............$L00 
MY INDIAN BOOK ry - Srd grade level) ...$1.00 
ESKIMO LAND (2nd $1.00 


rd grade ) 
MEXICO, OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR (4th 


grade) 
SWEDEN, NORWAY & DENMARK (4th "tee 
ENGLAND, a & WALES (4th- 
level 


eee eee eee eee ee eee ee eee 


Order trom 


MORGAN -DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 
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FOR 
BETTER 
RESULTS 


in Reading and Spelling 


—USE— 


PHONIC LINGO, 

> | ae (Postpaid) $1.25 
For Grades 1 and 2. Contains 36 
pupils’ cards, a. master card and cut-up 
card, each playing card having 24 
single-letter or simple two-letter blends. 


PHONIC LINGO, 

Set No. 2............. (Postpaid) $1.50 
For grades 3 to 6, or rural ungraded 
schools. (N.B. This set is also known 
as PHONIC BINGO, giving splendid re- 
sults in thousands of classrooms.) 36 
pupils’ cards, a master card, and cut-up 
card, each playing card covering 48 
initial consonant sounds. 


Remittance should accompany orders for 
less than $5.00. 


Sold on money-back guarantee. 


THE KING COMPANY 


Dept. JA, 4616 N. Clark St.. Chicago 40, TIL 




















ULASSROOM 
WORKBOOKS 


Notice: We have a very limited quantity 
of Activities on Parade available for 
purchase. This is the classroom 
magazine-workbook which, because of 
wartime conditions, we have had to 
suspend for the duration. 


These workbooks are in two editions: 
Book I for lower grades and Book II 
for upper grades. 


We have copies of all school months 
from February 1941 to May 1943. 


Because of the limited supply, we re- 
serve the right to substitute the same 
month but a different year or book 
number from that ordered. 


Please indicate first and second choice. 
State whether Book I or Book II is 
desired. 
10c per copy postpaid 
No orders accepted for less than 10 
copies. 
Send orders to 

The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 








USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


The making of tapa cloth (page 10) 
is an excellent craft project for inter- 
mediate- and upper-grade groups. Even 
if the unit on the Pacific islands is not 
undertaken, the class may enjoy study- 
ing about the art and crafts of these 
people. There are many more uses for 
tapa cloth than those suggested but we 
feel that boys and girls will be able to 
decide just where their pieces of imita- 
tion tapa cloth will look best. 

* 

The cloth designs (page 11) may also 
be used as motifs for batik work, ap- 
plique, posters, notebook covers, and 
the like. 

2 


The simple valentine decorations sug- 
gested on page 15 are at just the right 
level for kindergarten and primary-age 
children. However, older boys and girls 
may be able to use them more elaborate- 
ly. They should experiment with crepe 
paper, tissue paper, cloth, and other ma- 
terials to make attractive valentines 
and valentine decorations. 

os 

The poster suggestion (page 16) is 
one which, if you so decide, may be 
hectographed as a unit—for primary 
children to color—or as individual 
pieces for cut-paper work. Incidentally, 
the latter is very good for developing 
skill in handling small pieces of paper. 
It may even be attempted in the kinder- 
garten if the children have had previous 
experience in cutting paper. 

: & 

The Washington diorama (page 18) 
is not intended to represent the only 
diorama which may be attempted. Even 
if your children are not sufficiently 
skilled in freehand sketching they may 
make dioramas by searching through 
old magazines, selecting those pictures 
which they believe may be combined 
into a scene characteristic of the subject 
under discussion, cutting and mounting 
the pictures, and placing them on the 
diorama stage for which they have made 
an original background. Thus the proj- 
ect does have creative possibilities aside 
from original sketching. 

e 

Sandpaper pictures (page 19) may 
be made with any subject which the 
children choose. Perhaps they may want 
to make scenes from the Pacific islands 
on this material; it is mentioned as only 
one of many other possibilities. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SIMPLIFIED 
EFFECTIVE 


CREATIVE ART 
for 
GRADED SCHOOLS 


By Louise D. Tessin 


—original lessons in Cut Paper, 
Figure Drawing, Animal Drawing, 
Constructing, Designing, Crayon, 
Paint Spatter Work, all types of 
Borders, Lettering, Clay Modeling, 
Stenciling, Landscape Drawing, and 
other correlated Art Designs. All 
projects are practicable with the 
ordinary, simple equipment, cra- 
yons, paints and papers common 
to every school. 

—a Teacher’s Manual explains in 
detail every step of the work for 
each problem. 

In scope, clarity and teaching 
results this series will prove its 
superiority by comparison with any 
similar books published. 

Sample book and Teacher's Manual 

(State Grade) 50c postpaid. 


SAVE AND SERVE 
FOR LIBERTY 


Twelve Conservation Posters 
In Hectograph Ink 


By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


A timely and excellent set of 
posters for primary grades, em- 
phasizing important points of the 
SCHOOLS AT WAR program of 
the U. S. Treasury Department: 
SAVE and CONSERVE. Among 
the subjects are Save Paper, Save 
Rubber, Take It with You (save 
store deliveries), Home Canning, 
Victory Gardens, Buy Defense 
Stamps, Save Your Clothes, etc., 
each with expressive illustration 
and simple rhyme. 12 plates, 81% 
» 14; 


Price, per set, 60c postpaid 


Order from your nearest distributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
CHICAGO: 811 SO. WABASH AVE. 
NEW YORK: 200 FIFTH AVE. 
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It has long been our opinion (and we 
have mentioned it many times in the 
pages of the magazine) that without 
the active support of our teacher-sub- 
scribers, Junior Arts and Activities cannot 
be of greatest service to teachers and 
pupils. This is our firm belief and, 
kJ = therefore, we always welcome letters 

Smee Of suggestions from our subscribers. 

eB =sCiThis year particularly we are grati- 
E fied to see the large number of letters 
sent by busy teachers. These letters 
have expressed complete approval of 
our policy, have asked for specific ma- 
terial to be included, have requested 
certain changes. In other words they 
ee, fe + haverun the gamut of opinion and we 
= * —a believe them to be a true cross section 
— of what all our subscribers would have 

said had they been able to write us personally. 

Since we are limited in time and in facilities, it has not always been possible 
for us personally to write and thank these teachers for their very kind letters and 
to tell them how much we appreciate them. However, we imagine that they see 
the changes, additions, and deletions in the magazine and can thereby tell that 
we have noted the contents of their letters and have acted accordingly. 

We are trying to make Junior Arts and Activities a truly co-operative venture. We 
are here for the purpose of helping teachers. If we do that, we are successful. 
But in order to do that we must know what the teachers and their pupils need 
and want. Many authorities can tell us what teachers ought to do and what ma- 
terials they ought to have. But these authorities are still not the teachers. They 
see an end to be attained and they know the means to that end. What the teach- 
er sees is the same end but the exigencies of her particular situation, the fact that 
she can not always make use of the ideal means to attain that end. Withso many 
demands being made upon her time, her initiative, her patience, all her faculties, 
it is physically impossible for her, in many cases, to use the ideal means. 

We have often said that Junior Arts and Activities is not a magazine of methods; it 
stresses activities. These activities are flexible. Once we know approximately 
what the teachers want and can use in their classrooms, we design activities to 
meet their needs. There still remains for the teachers to adapt them to their spe- 
cific situations. 

Not long ago we were talking with a teacher of primary-age children. “T al- 
ways consider every project and article in Junior Arts and Activities,’ she said, ‘no 
matter for what level it is intended. Then I ask myself what there is in it that I 
can use in my primary work.” We hope that this is the way all of our subscribers 
view the material presented each month. In that way they and their pupils will 
get the most out of their monthly copies. 

Need we continue to say that your letters of comment and criticism are most 


welcome? 
blo 
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From the Editor’ ey = 
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Mother Fitts’, (ie a 


Busy Mother Nature 














Murmured with a start, 
“February thirteenth! 

And I haven't made one heart, 

One flower-wreath or dart! 
There is so little time— 

It's almost even fall. 
I'd better make one valentine 


pba klellbyhe 


And make it big enough for all.” 


awe 


So all night through she scattered snow, 
Great feathery flakes, and now— 
As far as I can see—they cover 














Lawn and fence and bough: 
A valentine of paper lace, 


1 


White with but a single trace = ~ 
Of color—a redbird like a heart eee | 
Perched in the plum tree. (Oh, what art ——_ 
Dame Nature has!) Now he spreads his wings, : 


Mi 


“ 


‘ a SSR ai AP nnd 


Shakes down a starry shower and sings. 


I thought the valentines I made 
This year were pretty things: 
Pretty!—_think of making this, 


Big as our lawn with a bird that sings! 


—NMarion Doyle 
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THE 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC 


A TIMELY COMPLETE UNIT FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

At this time, when the war in the 
Pacific is moving ever closer to the main- 
land of Asia, most children are familiar 
with the islands of the Pacific. They are 
curious to know more about the places 
where action has taken place. They want 
to learn about the island bases from 
which our aeroplanes attack the enemy. 

This unit, then, is designed to meet 
a recognized need. However, in prepar- 
ing and presenting this material there 
are one or two reservations which we 
have made. (1) We have not included 
the major islands of the Pacific: Japan, 
the Philippines, New Zealand, etc. (2) 
We have not gone into a full study of 
the Hawaiian group since there is suffi- 
cient material in that subject for an 
entire unit. We have confined ourselves 
merely to a discussion of these islands 
in relation to others and as a part of a 
specific section of the Pacific. (3) We 
have not attempted to go deeply into the 
recent history of the islands. The rea- 
son for this is obvious; rapid changes 
in the control of the islands makes this 
highly impracticable. 

We do stress the location and origin 
of the islands; the ethnic groups to 
which they belong; the history of the 
early explorers of the Pacific; the prod- 
ucts of the islands; and their native 
crafts and customs. All this material is 
stimulating, informative, and more than 
sufficient for an exciting study, 


APPROACH 

This study can be a spontaneous out- 
growth of interest in current events. 
Newspaper and magazine pictures of 
activities in the islands of the Pacific 
may stimulate the children to pay more 
attention to radio broadcasts, newspaper 
reports, etc. 

Children like to tell about letters they 
have received from their relatives in the 
service. They might be encouraged to 
bring such letters (from men stationed 
in the Pacific area) to school to be 
enjoyed by all the pupils. 

Service personnel have a tendency to 
send souvenirs from the places on which 
they are stationed. These might be col- 
lected for a preliminary exhibit. If there 
are sufficient from the islands of the 


Pacific, the teacher might use this as 
a stimulation for an interesting unit. 


DEVELOPMENT 

There is only one danger connected 
with a study of this kind. Some of the 
children whose relatives may have been 
in New Zealand, New Guinea, or other 
places not included in the unit outline 
may wish to study about those places. 
If they are in the majority or if the 
class evinces more interest in those areas, 
a study of the larger islands should be 
undertaken instead of the unit to fol- 
low. However, once it has been decided 
to study the smaller islands of the 
Pacific, the teacher should discourage 
any serious deviation from the main 
current of the unit since that can only 
divert the children’s attention and pre- 
vent a meaningful experience in the 
chosen subject. 


Presentation of Subject Matter 
For the purposes of this unit, we 
have divided the islands of the Pacific 
into their three ethnic groups. New 
Zealand and New Guinea are included 
in one or the other of these but have 
been deleted because of the greater op- 
portunities offered in individual studies 
of these places. 
I. Map Study—consult the map on 
page 9 to locate all island groups. This 
will define the study and will acquaint 
all the pupils with all the islands. This 
activity should be carried out before 
the unit proceeds further. 
A. The Polynesian group 
1. Meaning of 
islands 
2. Islands included 
a. Hawaiian Islands 
b. Phoenix Islands 
c. Samoa 
d. Tonga 
e. Union group 
f. Cook Islands 
g. Marquesas 
h. Society Islands—Tahiti 
j. Tuamotu Archipelago 
k. Ellice 
1. Manihiki 
m. Tokelau 
n. Tubuai Islands 
o. Pitcairn and Niue Islands 
p. Wallis Archipelago 


“Polynesia” —many 
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B. Micronesian group 
1. Meaning of “Micronesia”—small 
islands 
2. Islands included 
a. Marianas—Guam 
b. Carolines 
c. Marshalls 
d. Gilberts 
e. Pelew or Palau 
C. Melanesian group 
1. Meaning of “Melanesia”—black 
islands 
2. Islands included 
. Santa Cruz 
. New Britain Archipelago 
. Solomons 
. New Hebrides—New Caledonia 
Fiji 
. Louisiade Islands 
g. Loyalty Islands 
D. Islands part of various groups 
but not included in study 
1. New Zealand—Polynesian group 
2. Northeast New Guinea—Melane- 
sian group 
II. How the islands were discovered 
A. Magellan discovered some on his 
first voyage around the world. 
B. Spanish explorers 
1. In the Solomons, Marquesas, and 
Santa Cruz 
C. Dutch explorers 
1. Samoa and Tuamotu 
D. French explorers 
1. Louis Antoine de Bougainville 
a. Solomons, Tuamotu, Society, 
Samoa, New Hebrides, New Britain, 
etc. 
E. British explorers 
1. Captain Cook 
a. Acknowledged as discoverer of 
Hawaii 
b. Tahiti, Cook Islands, others 
F. Others—German, Russian, Amer- 
ican. 
Ill. Early history 
A. Before Europeans came 
1. People are uncertain as to how the 
islands became populated. 
2. Islanders developed 


mo? O80 Off 


their own 

















systems of society. 

a. Laws and government—under 
tribal chieftains and kings 

b. Religion—tabus, 
monial dances, etc. 

c. Homes, customs, etc.—used the 
materials at hand to build homes and 
find food—good illustration of the 
adaptation of environment 

B. After discovery of islands 
1. Early European visitors—not ex- 
plorers ‘ 

a. Traders 

b. Crews of whaling vessels 

c. Missionaries 

2. Trading between islands and out- 
side world 

a. Copra—dried coconut meat 

b. Pearls 

c. Tortoise shell 
IV. Later history 

A. Europe and America became in- 
terested in the islands. 

1. Spain included many within her 
empire. 

a. These were lost at the end of 
the Spanish-American War and with 
the decline of the Spanish empire. 

2. Hawaiian islands to the United 
States 

3. Other nations claimed sovereignty 
over various islands. 
V. Origin of the islands themselves 

A. Volcanic eruptions 
Note: If the teacher can secure re- 
lief maps of the bottom of the Pacific 
ocean she may illustrate this graphi- 
cally. 

B. Coral formations 

1. Atolls (rings of coral surrounding 
a central lagoon) 

2. Barrier reefs (lie on the coast line 
or encircle a group of islands) 

3. Fringing reefs (extensions of the 
shore) 
VI. Plant and Animal Life 

A. Plant Life 

1. On voleanic islands—very luxur- 
iant 


many cere- 


a. Coconut palms 

b. Bananas 

c. Rice 

d. Sugar Cane 

e. Taro 

f. Other fruits and vegetables 
which have been introduced from 


other countries. 
2. On coral islands 
a. Very little vegetation — mostly 
barren 


B. Animal life 
1. Animals such as rats and bats are 
native to most islands. 
2. Others have been brought in. 
a. Pigs thrive especially well. 
b. Horses and cattle in some 
places 
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3. Many birds and insects 
4. Fish and marine life important 
VII. Important products and industries 
A. Handicrafts 
1. Especially important on Samoa 
and other islands frequented in peace- 
time by tourists. 
a. Tapa cloth 
b. Jewelry of shells, etc. 
c. Wood carvings, etc. 
B. Copra 
C. Fertilizers — on some islands 
D. Fruits 
E. Sugar cane 
VII. The people of the islands 
A. Polynesians 
1. Light-colored 
wavy hair 
2. Good swimmers and sailors 
3. Had excellent social system and 
organization before the white man came 
B. Micronesians 
1. Not so light skins 
2. Social system not quite so good 
as that of Polynesians 
C. Melanesians 
1. Black skins—kinky hair 
2. Most primitive social systems—in 
some places still cannibalistic 
3. Did not venture very far from 
their homelands 


skin; dark, soft 


CORRELATIONS 


Language (oral): Read letters from 
service men stationed in Pacific area. 
Conduct classroom discussions, round- 
table periods, etc., using problems aris- 
ing in the unit as a basis. Enact dra- 
matizations written around the infor- 
mation learned during the unit. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, the famous author, 
lived on Samoa for atime. Some of his 
verses, written while he lived there, 
should be read to the class. 


Language (written): Write skits, 
plays, stories, and poems about the 
things learned. Write captions for pic- 
tures posted on the bulletin board. 
Make suggested outlines for the activi- 
ties to be carried out during the course 
of the unit. Write letters inviting 
service men returned from this area to 
give talks about the people they have 
met. Write invitations to other groups 
to attend culminating activities. 

Language (vocabulary and spell- 
ing): Learn the meaning of such words 
as archipelago, copra, reef, volcanic, 
vegetation, sovereignty, chieftains, and 
others which occur during the unit. A 
special section in the notebooks might 
be devoted to new words. Not all of 
these words need be stressed in spelling 
but, through familiarity with them, the 
children will naturally acquire the cor- 
rect spelling of most of them. 


Social Studies: Discuss the social 






customs of the islands: tabus, habits 
of dress, etc. Learn the reason for 
stone money used in some of the islands. 
Discuss the effects of climate on the 
customs of the natives. Discuss the 
manner in which natives use available 
material to supply their needs. The 
coconut palm will serve as an example. 
It furnishes food, rope, houses, fuel and 
many other things. 

Arithmetic: Depending upon the 
ability level of the class, learn the dis- 
tances from various mainland points. 
Discuss the money used on the islands 
and its relation to the lives of the peo- 
ple. Discuss money as a “medium of 
exchange.” 


Health and Safety: What have the 
people done to make them secure 
against the safety hazards (volcanic 
eruptions, typhoons, heavy rains, etc.) 
of the islands? What dangers are 
there to be encountered in the waters 
surrounding the islands? Two things 
might be meftioned: hidden coral reefs 
and sharks. How have the people ad- 
justed themselves to their climate? 

Nature Study: Discuss how plants 
grow on the islands. Discuss the nature 
of coral. Discuss the formation of the 
islands. 

Music and Dance: What part does 
music and dancing play in the lives of 
the people? There are some records 
of authentic Hawaiian melodies and 
chants. Use these to demonstrate music 
typical of many of the islands. Discuss 
other musical instruments used. 

Art and Handcrafts: The people of 
the islands are adept at making many 
things. Discuss the handcrafts of the 
islands. Make pieces of tapa cloth (see 
page 10). Although this is not strictly 
made in the manner of the islanders, it 
will give the children an idea of the 
patience and skill required. Study 
island designs and use them for black- 
board decorations, notebooks, posters, 
invitations, etc. Make sketches and 
drawings for notebooks. Make a large 


map surrounded with characteristic 
designs. Make costumes for a drama- 
tization. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

If an exhibit has not been held prior 
to the start of the unit, the children 
will probably want one at its conclusion. 
At that time they will have a greater 
knowledge of the items and will be able 
to give little talks about them. A dra- 
matization of life (in ordinary times) 
among the people of the Pacific islands 
will, of course, be most interesting. If 
this is not possible, the class may make 
a movie during their study and show 
it, with comments, at its conclusion. 
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TAPA CRAFT 








A. 
Mi d h contain B. 
-m a Cou anerews Beat the dough into a 


and cloth ravellings. 


C. 

Cut designs in 
linoleum and 
mount on blocks 
of wood. 

Paint linoleum 
Cut with color 
and press jnto 
Surface of the 
paper dough. 






D 


Cut clean, —— 
edges around design. 


E. 
When hanging is 
Finished , coat 


with Shellac for 
durability. 
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It 


give it different textures. 
is then bleached and decorated with vege- 


On this and the opposite pages there 
are ideas for making mock tapa cloth (so 
characteristic of the islands of the Pacific) 
and for using this cloth in various craft 

Please notice that in order to make the 


items. 
The natives make tapa cloth by pound- 


ing the inner bark of the paper mulberry 


tree (there are a number of others that are 
also used) until it is very thin and pliable. 


The cloth is also pounded with grooved 


table dyes in designs such as we have 
shown on this page. 


paddles to 
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tapa cloth on the opposite page at least 
half of the material should be shredded 
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rags. 
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Easter Island sculptures 
were cut in Soft rock — 
of compressed volcanic 


ash. 
ee 


These Pacific figures 
may be molded in clay, 
a Suitable medium for 
emphasizing +he simple 
planes And contours. 









Ceremonial 
Drum of the 
New Hebrides , 
carved from a 
tree trunk. 
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\ A woodcarving made by a 
\\ \ native of the Caroline 
\.\ islands. + 
A 





Woke 


Hornbill bird of 
Guadalcanal. 
fee 












Solomon Islander 
with palm leaf hat 
and bone nose 
ornament. 


Making flour 
from “the saqo 
palm in New Guinea, 


Here are illustrations for a Pacific 
Islands notebook. While it is impossible 
for us to include pictures from all of the 
major islands in the three groups, we hope 
that these will give you an idea of the di- 
versity of scenes which may be found. 
Inasmuch as our forces are now located 
in many of these islands, it will not be 
difficult to secure pictures which the boys 
and girls may use as models. 

If it should happen that the children 
have post cards or photographs sent from 
some of the islands, they might include 
these in their notebooks together with a 
special story written about them. In other 
words. both teacher and pupils are urged 
to explore every opportunity to secure 
material for the notebooks. 


A PACIFIC ISLANDS NOTEBOOK 
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THE RULERS 


OF VALENTINE LAND 


CHARACTERS: King Valentine, 
Queen of Hearts, two Pages, Cupid, a 
group of children representing Valen- 
tines, dancers. 


SCENE: A large room with thrones 
for King and Queen. 

COSTUMES: King and Queen 
(royal robes may be draped from table 
cloths and couch covers—Queen’s could 
be of lace with hearts pinned over it) ; 
Pages (white suits with heart pinned 
over them); Cupid (a tiny tot in a red 
sun suit with a big red crepe-paper 
band around the body with a big bow 
in back); Valentines (hearts cut, dou- 
bled from large sheets of paper—news- 
paper size—which can be obtained at 
any printing shop, and placed over 
child’s head and let hang front and 
back, each Valentine should be decor- 
ated to represent the type, children can 
decide on decorations and color the big 
Valentines, the fancy Valentine can be 
made by pasting paper doilies over a 
red background.) 

PROPERTIES: Bow and arrow, 
crowns for King and Queen, various 
kinds of Valentines, two imitation 
bugles. 

CUPID (coming before the curtain 
rises) : 

I’m the little fellow 

"Most all of you know. 

1 came straight from Valentine Land 

With my bow and arrow. 

I’m here to introduce this play 

And welcome each of you, 

And now the curtain opens 

And brings our play to view. 

(Curtain opens and shows the King 
and Queen seated on thrones. Pages are 
on opposite sides of the stage ready to 
blow bugles. Piano plays to imitate 
bugle. Children that are to dance are 
on stage.) 

Ist PAGE: This, my friends, is the 
Queen of Hearts, 

A lady fair and gay; 

The Queen that helps rule 
Valentine Land 

In a most kind-hearted way. 

2nd PAGE: And this is good St. 
Valentine, 

Our very cheerful king, 
Whose birthday is today. 


Come, lets dance and sing. 
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A PLAY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


(Those on stage sing to the tune of 
“Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms.”) 

ALL: In Valentine Land all the peo- 
ple are gay, 

Everyone thinks his work is just 
play, 

Because St. Valentine and the good 
Queen of Hearts ’ : 

Are the rulers we love more each 
day. 

They are kind to the poor, 

And they love everyone. 

Yes, they follow the fine golden 
rule, : 

And each year when St. Valentine’s 
birthday rolls ‘round 

They come visit the children at 
school. 

ALL: 
Valentine! 

Ist PAGE: And now, King and Queen 
of Valentine Land, we present to you 

The Valentines received today. 
Some old and some brand new. 

(Each Valentine enters separately 
from each side of siage alternately, bows 
to the King and Queen, recites, and 
takes his place in front of the thrones 
facing the audience.) 


HOMEMADE VALENTINE: 


You see, I am most common; 

The children always like me. 

1 am scattered all about 

And fill their hearts with glee. 
Most times I bear this message— 
It’s old but ever new— 

“Roses are red and violets are blue 
Sugar is sweet and so are you.” 
I’ve been a favorite for years. 
Sometimes I’m plain, sometimes 


Happy Birthday, good St. 


I'm gay; 
But always do I bear the wish 
For a Happy Valentine Day. 


LOVESICK VALENTINE: 


I am the lovesick Valentine; 

I’m always just so sweet; 

I fairly drip with sugar 

From my head down to my feet. 

I always fly between lovers 

Shot by Cupid’s arrow, 

And I carry the most elegant verses 
Anything could, I know. 

Most always it’s about the clouds 
And the little stars that shine 
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And about the moonlight on the 
land 

The night you said, “I'll be your 
Valentine.” 


VALENTINE FOR TEACHER: 


I’m the kind of Valentine 

The teacher likes to get, 

You know every girl and boy 

Is the teacher’s pet. 

Within there is a little verse 

That is just simply grand. 

It says, “I love the nicest teacher 

In all this great big land.” 

The teachers smile when they get 
me; 

They'll promise every time 

To be the very nicest kind 

Of nicest Valentine. 


FRIENDSHIP VALENTINE: 


I’m the Friendship Valentine 

And I most often go 

To the very nicest friend 

That a person will know. 

“I carry special greetings 

To a friend so happy and gay, 

To the very best of good friends 

On St. Valentine’s Day.” 

I often go to sick friends 

To spread a bit of cheer, 

In many homes on St. Valentine 
Day 

You'll find I will appear. 


LACY VALENTINE: 


I’m the lacy, fancy kind, 

The daintiest of all; 

I’m sent by people who 

Are fat, thin, short, and tall. 

I’m always likened to a flower, 

It’s up to me to play the part, 

And so my lines most often read, 

“You’re the flower of my heart.” 

I’m the kind your Granddaddy 

Sent your Grandmother. And they 
say 

Because of me the time was set 
for their wedding day. 


ALL THE VALENTINES: 


We are samples of 

The Valentines sent each year; 
The Valentines meant to shed 
A little bit of cheer. 

We travel by airplane, 

We follow the lonely trail, 

We ride by train and boat 

In Uncle Sam’s bags of mail. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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VALENTINES FOR DECORATIONS 


Even the smallest children will enjoy 
... decorating the classroom for Valentine 
Day. The designs on this page are sug- 
gestive of the sort of thing which the chil- 
dren might do. If the children use pat- 
terns, they should experiment with dif- 
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ferent arrangements until they achieve 
something original and creative. 

The best plan, of course, is for the chil- 
dren to make their own patterns and 
from them to devise decorations for the 
classroom and for the Valentine box. 

These ideas may also be used for val- 
entine greetings and for party favors and 
table decorations. The traditional red and 
white colors are most appropriate but a 
wise teacher will not insist upon them if 
the children decide on other colors. 














at+terns, and single A 


Borders , allover : 
motifs may be used 

to decorate placecards, Cp, 
valentine boxes, A 
blackboards, and C2 ] 
party favors. 
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| A Unit Study of the Life of 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND UPPER GRADES 


By HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 


INTRODUCTION 

George Washington was a lively, dar- 
ing boy. His brother Lawrence thought 
that he should go into the navy but his 
mother objected. He had little formal 
education but read and studied and 
learned from things and people with 
whom he came in contact. 

His leadership was an accepted fact 
while he was still very young. He talked 
little but his opinions were highly re- 
spected by his friends and neighbors. 
Among a brilliant assembly of great 
men from the thirteen colonies, Wash- 
ington stood out as the natural and wise 


leader. 


STUDY OUTLINE 
I. Washington’s home 
A. Family 
1. Mother, Mary Ball 
2. Father, Augustine Washington 
3. One sister, seven brothers 
4. Brother Lawrence 
B. House 
C. Dress 


II. Washington, a boy 
A. Friends 
B. School 
1. Tutor 
2. Small school 
3. Lord Fairfax, his teacher 
C. Church 
D. Sports 
1. Fox hunting 
2. Horse racing 
3. Cock fighting~ 
E. Pets 
. 1. Horses 
2. Dogs 
F. Trip to West Indies 
1. Lawrence’s health 
2. George has smallpox. 
III. Washington, a country gentleman 
A. Plantation owner 
1. Lawrence dies. 
2. George sole owner at 20 
3. Scientific farmer 
B. Crops 
1. Tobacco 
2. Experimental crops 
C. Animals 
1. Fine horses 
2. Dogs 
IV. Washington, a man 
A. Surveyor 


1. Enjoyed mathematics 
2. Worked for Lord Fairfax 
3. The Ohio Company 
B. Soldier 
1. Enjoyed profession of arms 
2. Obtained commission through 
Lawrence : 
3. Mission to French 
4. Fort Necessity 
5. Expedition with General 
Braddock 
C. Member of House of Burgesses 
1. Patrick Henry a member 
2. Met at Williamsburg 
3. Hears discussion of grievances 
D. Meets Martha Custis 
1. Widow 
2. Two children 
3. Richest woman in America 
4. Married January 6, 1759 
E. Member of Continental Congress 
V. Washington, a general 
A. Goes to Boston 
B. Recruits army 
C. British evacuate Boston 
D. Battle of Long Island 
E. Victory at Trenton 
F. Saratoga 
G. Cornwallis’ 
town 
H. Return to Mount Vernon 
VI. Washington, a president 
A. The Constitutional Convention 
B. Washington presides 
C. Chosen president, April, 1789 
1. “Servant of the people” 
D. Many controversies 
E. Elected for second term 
F. Refuses third term 
G. Return to Mount Vernon, 1797 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 
1. Make a water-color sketch of Mount 
Vernon for your room. 
2. Dress dolls to show how the boys 
and girls of Washington’s day looked. 
3. Collect pictures of Washington, his 
home, and his mother and mount them 
for the bulletin board. 
4. Discuss how sports and pastimes 
have changed since George Washington 
was a boy. 
5. Compare George Washington’s edu- 
cation with that of modern children. 
6. Draw a map showing the general 
plan of Mount Vernon and the planta- 
tion. 


surrender at York- 


7. Imagine you are a guest in Wash- 
ington’s home and write a letter to a 
friend in New York describing the 
gaiety and hospitality at Mount Ver- 
non. 

8. Draw a large map of the colonies 
and on this show the various military 
expeditions and battles in which Wash- 
ington participated. 

9. As you study the life of Washington, 
collect all the pictures and stories of 
his life in a notebook which may be 
added to your library. 

10. Read Washington’s “Farewell 
Address” and explain the importance 
of various parts of it in the light of 
events today. 


WASHINGTON QUIZ 
Fill in the following blanks with the 


correct word or words: 

1. Washington married a rich widow 
BOI iisstciciceminsaccsses ection 

2. When Lawrence Washington died, 
George became the sole owner of............ 
3. Washington learned much from his 
friend and teacher, ................ ... ecviidbanca 
4, Washington and ................ acihgiailcaslibie 
were members of the House of Burges- 
ses in Virginia. 

5. Both as a boy and as a man Wash- 
ington loved fine.................... and dogs. 
6. The main crop on Washington’s 
I Wi iainiicisecriccmmansaions 

7. George Washington had.................... 
brothers and.................... sister. 

8. Washington played an important 
part in the expedition into the Ohio 
under the English General..................... 
9. George Washington was a delegate 
from Virginia to the........................ con- 
vention. 

10. The English finally surrendered to 
, ERS ee enn 


Answers 

1. Martha Custis 6. Tobacco 

2. Mount Vernon 7. Seven, one 

3. Lord Fairfax 8. Braddock 

4. Patrick Henry 9. Constitutional 
5. Horses 10. Yorktown 
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WASHINGTON DIORAMA 


This scene from Washington’s tragic winter at Valley Forge (or 
any other scene from the life of our first president) may be used 
to make a colorful diorama. Most children of the intermediate. 
upper group have already made diorama stages and may perhaps 
have one already in the classroom. This may be decorated with 
red-white-and-blue shields and other appropriate symbols. The 
figures of the diorama should be sketched on cardboard, colored, 
and mounted with easels or small wooden blocks tacked to the bases 
of the figures. The background of the diorama should show the 
stark, snowclad hills surrounding Washington’s camp. 
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Since it is the custom to make some sort 
of illustrations commemorating Washing- 
ton’s birthday, why not try these unusual 
sandpaper pictures. The medium is just 
enough out of the ordinary to give that 
additional interest which will put the class 
in a frame of mind to do their best. 

Many unusual effects may be obtained 
through the use of this medium. For ex- 
ample, by applying crayons heavily on 
the coarse-grained sandpaper, an effect not 
unlike a photographic halftone may be 
achieved. Fine-grained sandpaper, with 
brilliant colors used, will produce a very 
attractive poster. 

The finished sandpaper pictures should 
be mounted on white paper to look their 
most attractive. 


SANDPAPER PICTURES 



















































— the Carpenter 


A STUDY OF COMMUNITY LIFE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


The carpenter is a familiar figure in 
most cities and towns. Not only is he 
on hand for the building of houses; he 
repairs, remodels, and does many other 
jobs which require a woodworking ex- 
pert. It may happen that a carpenter 
at work in the school or at the homes 
of the children (or in war-plant areas 
at the construction of temporary hous- 
ing accommodations) may evoke ques- 
tions about this community helper. 


OBJECTIVES 

(1) To familiarize the children with 
a valuable and contributing member of 
the community. 

(2) To impress upon them the dig- 
nity of work. 

(3) To open their minds to the pos- 
sibility of ‘considering the work that 
others do for us. 

(4) To make them appreciative of 
our dependence upon others. 

(5) To supply a background for 
worthwhile activities. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 

After the children have decided that 
they want to study about the carpenter, 
they should discuss some activity which 
they have noted to be characteristic of 
the carpenter. This might be building 
a house, building a garage, taking care 
of his tools, etc. From the activities 
suggested, the children may decide to 
build something also. They may want 
to build model houses in the same man- 
ner that the carpenter builds large 
houses. If this plan is at all feasible 
in the particular situation, the children 
should be allowed to carry it out. 

Then the teacher should supply books 
which tell about the activities of the 
carpenter. A list of these will be given 
at the end of the article. She should 
also post pictures of the carpenter and 
his activities on the bulletin board. 
However, these should not be accom- 
panied by captions. Later by degrees 
as the unit progresses, the teacher and 
the pupils will work out captions to- 
gether. In this way language and read- 
ing will be correlated. 

After sufficient reading, looking at 
pictures, and class discussions, the class 
will be able to decide some of the in- 
teresting points about the carpenter. 
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They will dictate these to the teacher 
who will write them on the blackboard. 
Later these experience stories will be 
included in a class notebook. Some 
of the sentences might be: 

The carpenter works hard. 

He wears overalls. 

He uses a saw. 

He uses a hammer. 

He uses other tools. (The class will 
name those they know.) 

He builds houses. 

He builds garages. 

He changes houses if we wish. 

If at all possible, the experience sen- 
tences should be graphic so that the 
children may make illustrations of them 
for classroom decorations and for in- 
clusion in the notebooks. 

Then, of course, come two important 
things: a visit to watch a carpenter at 
work (this is especially important if 
the class is building, too), and a talk 
by a local carpenter. 

The children should learn these 
things about the carpenter: (1) how 
one goes about becoming a carpenter; 
(2) how long it takes to become a car- 
penter; (3) what tools are necessary; 
(4) how hard does the carpenter work; 
(5) the different things a carpenter can 
do in his work; (6) any others which 
puzzle the children. 


CORRELATIONS 
Arithmetic: Some of the carpenter’s 


tools are measuring tools. The children 
should become familiar with them and 
learn how they are used. They should 
also learn the importance of number 
work to a carpenter. If they have pro- 
gressed far enough (past the kinder- 
garten stage), they may work out simple 
problems in numbers based on measur- 
ing. If they are building something, 
this will be most important and val- 
uable. 

Language: They should write ex- 
perience stories. The children should 
learn the names of some of the more 
common tools. They should be given 
opportunities to use these new words 
frequently and in a meaningful way. 
They will want to make little poems and 
stories about the carpenter and if he 
comes to visit them in school it would 





THE PEOPLE WHO WORK FOR US 


be a nice gesture to have some of the 
children recite (or read) them for him. 

Social Studies: The children should 
consider such questions as: How does 
the carpenter help us? Is he the only 
type of person who helps us? What 
would happen if there were no carpen- 
ters? Do we really need carpenters? 
Does the carpenter depend upon other 
people? For what? 

Safety: How must a carpenter be 
careful? What might happen if he did 
not take good care of his tools? What 
might happen if he did not build his 
houses carefully? Do you think all of 
us should be as careful as the carpen- 
ter? (There are other more specific 
questions on the subject of safety; the 
teacher will recognize the opportune 
moment for discussing them.) 

Art: Drawing pictures as suggested 
above is one art activity. Using the 
shapes of tools in design for blackboard 
decorations is another. If the class 
builds a house, it will require decoration. 
The children may wish to make clay 
models of the carpenter, some of his 
tools, etc. 


ACTIVITIES 

During this stimulating unit, the 
children will want to carry out some 
larger activities. Dramatic play ap- 
peals to children and, from what they 
have learned about this community 
helper, they may wish to dramatize the 
characteristic activities. The teacher 
should let them “play carpenter” if 
they wish. Even girls will probably 
want to take the part of the carpenter. 
The dramatic play should be sponta- 
neous but it is possible that the children 
might like to invite others to enjoy it 
with them. This will make a fine culmi- 
nating activity for the unit on this com- 
munity helper. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (books for children) 

Crocker: Let’s Build (Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1944) 

Freeman: Chips and Little Chips (Albert 
Whitman & Co., Chicago, 1939) 

Friskey: Wings Over the Woodshed 
(Albert Whitman & Co.. Chicago, 
1941) 

Tippett: The Busy Carpenters (Grosset 
and Dunlap, New York) 
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He uses aq saw. 








He fixes houses 
when they 
need it. 























The carpenter builds garages. 














He works hard. 
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WORLD 
CITIZENS 


THOMAS ALVA EDISON 


This great man was born in a tiny house in Milan, Ohio, a small 
village not far from Lake Erie, in 1847. His family later moved to Port 
Huron, Michigan, and it was there that he began to read and then to ex- 
periment. But, since his family was poor, it was necessary for young 
Edison to work. This he did becoming a newsboy and then a candy seller 
on trains. His association with railroad people resulted in his learning 
how to send telegraph messages and for a time being a telegrapher might 
have been called his business or profession. While doing that during 
the day, however, he still found time to experiment with telegraph equip- 
ment and to learn a great deal about it. 

It was this knowledge of telegraph machinery which brought him his 
first big opportunity. It enabled Edison to-repair a serious damage and 
to win a responsible job. From that time his inventive genius had a 
chance to grow and to expand. 

First he invented a stock ticker, then other devices connected with the 
telegraph. In time he set up his own laboratory in Menlo Park, New 
Jersey, where he lived and worked the rest of his life. 

Among his inventions are the electric light as we know it today. We 
can only’imagine the wonder of the citizens of his small community when 
they attended a demonstration of the new lighting system in the streets 
of their town. But in order that these practical lights would work well, 
the source of electric power had to be controlled and regulated. This 
meant experimentation with dynamos and batteries. 

We know, of course, that Edison is the inventor of the movie camera 
and of the phonograph. 

Many times Edison perfected an already existing mechanism which 
has made living more pleasurable for all of us. 

In his later years, Thomas Edison experimented with the problem of 
obtaining rubber from plants growing in the United States. 

In all his inventions, as you can see, Edison used his talents (and 
his very great capacity for hard work) to perfect things that would be 
useful and productive of a fuller existence for all men. He did not use 
his talents to destroy men. He made art, music, literature, all the finer 
things of life available to all through the phonograph, the motion pic- 
tures (he also invented a mechanism for talking pictures), and so on. 

Even before he died (in 1931), Thomas Edison had become a legend 
in America. Henry Ford placed Edison's first laboratory on the grounds 
of his Greenfield Village where he has collected so many of the impor- 
tant historic edifices of America. Thomas Edison was truly a world 
citizen. 
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Lying side by side under the shade 
tree, Mary and John were gazing into 
the sky. They were wondering about 
things up there. 

“Please, Mother, tell us a story about 
the sky and tell us how high up the 
weather goes,” said John. 

“And tell us how you know it is 
really, really true about the height of 
the clouds and air. Maybe it is just a 
make-believe story,” added Mary. 

Their mother, who was making a 
school sweater for Mary, laid down her 
knitting. She was never too busy to 
satisfy her children’s questions and so 
she began her story. 

“How high the air and the weather 
go is really and truly known. It would 
not have been so well known if daring 
men who were interested in the weather 
had not risked their lives going up into 
the sky to find out these things. 

“We breathe air in and out of our 
lungs. This air all about us is called 
atmosphere’. It has been discovered 
that the atmosphere goes up to at least 
600 miles. The weather instruments 
have been taken up in kites, airplanes, 
and balloons, but none of these instru- 
ments has gone any farther up than 
22 miles. The shooting stars begin to 
glow at a height of 100 miles or more 
as they compress the air on their fall to 
earth. The beautiful northern lights 
that we sometimes see in the north on 


cold, clear winter nights prove, too, that 


there is still a tiny bit of air up as high 
as 600 miles. 

“The balloon instruments have also 
taught us that the atmosphere is divided 
into three shells or layers of air. We 
are only interested in two of them.” 

“Can we see the layers, Mother?” 
asked Mary. 

“You are looking into the first layer. 
It is called the troposphere. This layer 
goes from 6 to 10 miles high. Now 
within these 6 to 10 miles are all of the 
things that it takes to make our weather. 
It takes winds, the clouds, rain, snow, 
air currents, high and low air pressure 
to make our weather and they are not 
found in the other layers of air.” 

“Is it cold up there?” asked John. 

“In this troposphere, the higher you 
go the cooler it gets. It usually becomes 





1 All technical words have been italicized for 
easy reference. 


HOW HIGH DOES 
THE WEATHER GO? 


By IRENE HOOD 


three degrees cooler every 1,000 feet as 
you go upward. Suppose you walk 
three blocks from where you are and 
pretend you are going up all of that 
time. When you stopped that would 
be about the distance in which the sky 
would cool off three degrees. The next 
shell of air does not coo! off that way. 

“The next shell of air is called the 
stratosphere. It begins up in the air 
where the troposphere leaves off and ex- 
tends up about sixty miles. The stratos- 
phere is known to have very, very low 
temperatures in its lower portion. It 
usually has a very mild west-to-east wind 
and almost no clouds. The air is very 
thin. So, when people go up into the 
stratosphere they must take their air 
with them. Without clouds and rapidly 
changing winds there are no storms in 
the stratosphere and that is why people 
are interested in using it for airplane 
service.” 

“How have they learned all of these 
things about that air away up there?” 
asked John. 

“We have learned this study of the 
air by sending up sounding balloons. A 
sounding balloon is like a great big toy 
balloon that you play with, and a basket 
tied to it. In this basket are weather 
instruments that record the temperature 
of the air, air pressure, and other things 
as well. These balloons, like your toy 
balloons, blow the way the wind blows. 
If the wind is going east, then they will 
go east; but if the wind goes to the 
west, the balloon blows to the west. 
The balloons rise very high because 
they are filled with a light gas and have 
been known to reach as high as 22 
miles. Like all balloons they finally 
burst. When this happens, a parachute 
made of silk cloth opens like an um- 
brella and brings the instruments down 
slowly to the earth. The reasons they 
must come down slowly are so they will 
injure no one and so the instruments 
will not be broken. After they fall to 
the earth, someone passing by will find 
them. He will find a tag which tells 
him to return it to the address on the 
tag and receive a reward for finding it.” 

“Don’t they use airplanes, too?” 
asked John. 

“Yes, airplanes at some places make 
regular and special flights into the 
troposphere to find the temperature, 


humidity, the height of clouds, direction 
and speed of the wind. 

“Pilot balloons are like toy balloons 
and are sent up from Weather Bureau 
stations every day. When the observer 
takes the observation, he fills the bal- 
loon with a gas and watches it to find 
out how the wind changes higher up 
and the height of the clouds. 

“The sounding ba'loons which carry 
up the instruments in the basket are 
not useful for immediate forecasting. 
This was soon found out because it was 
so long before they were found and re- 
turned. The weather reports were very 
good for study, but not for daily fore- 
casting. So it became necessary for a 
sounding balloon to be made with a 
small radio to see if it would radio back 
the weather at the time. It was success- 
ful and now these radio sounding bal- 
loons are often sent up. They are 
called radiosondes. The balloon takes 
up the recording instruments in a small 
neatly and tightly packed box with a 
radio attached to it. Every 15 seconds 
or so weather instruments make records 
and the radio sends back weather in- 
formation from these instruments. 

“Daring adventures were made into 
the troposphere and stratosphere by 
men in airplanes. Settle and Fordney 
went over 11%4 miles high in 1933. 
The world was thrilled when Mr. and 
Mrs. Jean Picard sailed up in a balloon 
almost 11 miles in October of 1934.” 

“That is interesting, Mother. Do tell 
us more about that,” said Mary. 

“The most daring and most thrilling 
of all adventures made so far into the 
stratosphere was made by three men: 
Kepner, Stevens, and Anderson. They 
sailed up in a gondola attached to a 
balloon, July 27, 1934. They had gone 
up 11.48 miles when the balloon began 
to rip and the men had to jump with 
a parachute to save their lives. Ander- 
son and Stevens went up again, Novem- 
ber 11, 1935,-when’ they went up 13.71 
miles into the stratosphere, the highest 
flight ever made by man.” 


WEATHER QUIZ 

Choose the correct word from the 
list below and make each sentence com- 
plete. 
1. The air we breath in and out of our 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Morning brayer 


By Maude Orvita Wallace 





Reveren tly Fa 


Dear Heav'nly Father, Oh hear our morning prayer ; 


Softly 


Grateful for 


Help us to 


Doing for others , our whole lives through. 





























PRIMARY-INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 


By LOUISE B. W. WOEPPEL 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC 
RALSTON, NEBRASKA 


In music education, as in all other 
subjects, it is wise to use all practicable 
avenues of approach. Some students 
appear to be visual-minded; others are 
motor-minded. For the latter, an aural 
art such as music should be approached 
by other means whenever possible. 
Moreover, to participate in the produc- 
tion of music requires visual recogni- 
tion of printed symbols and motor co- 
ordination, as well as aural response. 
For these reasons, the teacher of music 
in a grade school should endeavor to 
include visual and motor activities in 
some of the isolated drill work. 

The music material adapted to visual 
drill is somewhat limited. In an aver- 
age first grade, the following material 
can be mastered through drill, if only 
one new symbol is presented at a time, 
and only one new symbol is introduced 
in a week: whole note, half note, staff, 
treble clef, fourth or quarter note, 
eighth note, flat, sharp, time signatures 
(two-four, three-four, and four-four.) 

In the second grade, these symbols 
may be reviewed and in addition the 
following may be introduced: sixteenth 
note, whole rest, half rest, fourth rest. 
Following this, the time values in quar- 
ter-note beat of the whole, half, and 
fourth notes may be presented. 

In the third grade, a teacher may 
present or review the material above 
and add such new material as eighth 
and sixteenth rests and the time values 
of all but the sixteenth note and rest. 

In the fourth grade, the time values 
of the sixteenth note and rest should 
be taught. The pupils should learn the 
value of each of the notes in time sig- 
natures based on the eighth-note beat. 
(Each note receives double its quarter- 
note time value. ) 

In the fifth grade the children are 
introduced to the use of the half-note 
beat, if songs containing it are studied. 
(Each note receives half of its quarter- 
note time value.) 

Sixth-grade time drills should be lim- 
ited to new or difficult time problems 


TEACHING MUSIC 
IN THE GRADES 


VISUAL LEARNING IN AN AURAL ART 


found in the songs to be sight-read. If 
the preceding material has not been 
mastered, the sixth grade will benefit 
from drills based upon it. 

In the first grade, the material may 
be presented as a musical game. During 
some class period in the middle of the 
week the teacher might say, “Did you 
know that the notes we sing have names, 
just as we do? Today we are going to 
learn the name and the face of one of 
our musical friends. This is MR. 
WHOLE NOTE. He is large and fat.” 
As she speaks, the teacher draws a note 
on the board, WITHOUT A STAFF. 

“Now watch how I make him.” The 
teacher draws a large note in the air, 
then traces the note on the board, mean- 
while repeating, “Curve around and 
down and up again.” 

Turning to the class, she continues, 
“Children, draw the note in the air, as 
I do.” After one or two efforts the 
teacher says, “Close your eyes and 
make a WHOLE NOTE by yourself. 
Whisper the directions as you draw.” 
As the children do this, the teacher can 
determine how well the class have mas- 
tered the procedure. “Open your eyes 
and look at the picture on the board. 
Did you draw MR. WHOLE NOTE cor- 
rectly? Let us all try once more.” To 
conclude the drill, the teacher draws 
and labels a whole note on the board, 
where it may remain for recognition 
and quick review throughout the week. 

The half note is introduced through 
a similar process. “MRS. HALF NOTE 
is only half as big as MR. WHOLE 
NOTE. She carries a staff to tell you 
so. She has a twin sister who often 
visits her.”” The teacher should drill 
the class in making stemmed notes, 
with stems drawn UP or DOWN. 

Since notes get their tanal and time 
relationships from their position on the 
staff, it is wise to introduce this symbol 
soon. To explain it, the teacher might 
say, “This is the STAFF HOUSE. It 
has five lines. In it live the note peo- 
ple. The STAFF has many rooms 


(measures or bars). Are all the rooms 
in your house the same size? In the 
STAFF HOUSE the rooms vary also.” 
As she speaks, the teacher puts in the 
bar lines that indicate ‘measures. “MR. 
WHOLE NOTE is so big he has a room 
to himself.” As she says this, the 
teacher puts a whole note in a measure. 
“MRS. HALF NOTE usually has room 
for someone else.” To illustrate this, 
the teacher draws two half notes in one 
measure. 

Next the teacher introduces MRS. 
TREBLE CLEF, “to whom the STAFF 
HOUSE belongs. She lives at one side 
of the STAFF to take care of her prop- 
erty.” The teacher should show the 
class how to make the treble clef, and 
assist them in reproducing it “in the 
air.” At this level, recognition and 
identification of this symbol are suffi- 
cient. 

The FOURTH NOTES may be intro- 
duced as “children with dirty faces, 
who play all over the staff and out in 
the yard. They even stand on their 
heads.” The teacher then draws two 
in a staff, one with the stem going up. 
“In our songs, you will usually find at 
least two playing together in one room. 
They seldom play more than four in a 
room, because the room will get too 
crowded.” 

EIGHTH NOTES may be called 
“baby notes.” “They run very fast 
and carry a flag to let you know that 
they are in a hurry. They are so small 
that it takes two of them to make one 
of the FOURTH NOTE children.” | 

“A FLAT is like a flat tire. It makes 
notes sound flat or lower. When you 
see a FLAT beside Mrs. Treble Clef, 
remember to look for a note that sounds 
lower than it did before.” 

“A SHARP is another sign you will 
find in Mrs. Treble Clef’s window. It 
makes a note sound higher than it did 
before.” 

The time signatures may be intro- 
duced in one class period. After the 

(Continued on page 44) 
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FEBRUARY HOLIDAYS 


By YVONNE ALTMANN 
KINDERGARTEN DIRECTOR 
OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


This department belongs to you who teach 
young children. It is your department. You 
can make it whatever you wish. If you have 
any problems concerning your kindergarten 
classes, write to the author in care of Junior 
Arts and Activities and she will answer them 
either on this page or through personal letter. 

If you like this feature, let us hear from 
you. No problem is too small or insignificant 
for this department. We especially welcome 
the beginning teacher who wants to be started 
right on her career as a teacher of small chil- 
dren. If you would rather your name or state 
did not appear in print with your question, 
just say so and we shall omit them. 


There are three problems | am sure 
that are uppermost in your mind for 
this month of February. Let’s discuss 
them in the order that they appear on 
the calendar. 

1, What type of Lincoln program 
would you suggest for kindergarten 
children? 

The program should be spontaneous 
—one that grows out of the activities 
on Lincoln carried out in the kinder- 
garten. On the first day of February 
when the children come into the room 
they should see attractively mounted 
pictures of Abraham Lincoln arranged 
on the bulletin board. If you do not 
have any pictures, you may find some 
by looking through issues of magazines 
with last February’s date. Sunday 
newspapers sometimes have colored 
pictures of our national heroes. (Junior 
Arts and Activities, February 1943, has 
pictures of Abraham Lincoln and some 
of the outstanding events of his life.) 
Mount the pictures on red, white, or 
blue construction paper. 

During free activity periods the chil- 
dren will want to draw pictures of Lin- 
coln. Let them use any medium they 
wish to illustrate the story of his life. 
Thumbtack some of their drawings to 
the bulletin board. 

During conversation periods read 
patriotic poems to the children. 

During music periods work out pa- 
triotic songs and rhythms. 

During game periods play patriotic 
games. 

During story periods tell stories of 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE 
KINDERGARTEN 


Lincoln to the children. From the 
favorite stories dramatizations can be 
worked out. The stories our children 
liked the best were “Abraham and the 
Borrowed Book” and “Abraham and 
the Pig.” 

During the rest periods play patriotic 
music softly. 

From these activities, the children 
will be able to work: out a spontaneous 
Lincoln Day Program. Here is a short 
skit which our children worked out 
themselves. It was included in a pro- 
gram consisting of songs, rhythms, 
poems, and so on, to which the first 
grade was invited. 


ABRAHAM AND THE BORROWED 
BOOK 

CHARACTERS: Abraham, his moth- 
er, farmer. 

SETTING: Scene I—in front of the 
fireplace Abe is reading a book while 
his mother sits near the fire; Scene II, 
parts 1 and 3—the following morning 
with Abe and his mother in front of 
the fireplace; part 2—Abe talking to 
the farmer. 

Scene I 

MRS. L.: It is getting late, Abraham. 
You had better go to bed. 

A.: I don’t want to go to bed. I 
want to read this book. 

MRS. L.: If you want to grow up to 
be a strong boy, you had better go to 
bed. 

A.: All right. 

(The boy taking Abraham's part went 
into the cloakroom and the girl taking 
Mrs. Lincoln’s part followed. Even 
though the audience couldn’t see them, 
the children always lay down, getting 
up when they thought the amount of 
time that elapsed was equivalent to 
night. ) 

Scene II]—Part | 

(Mrs. Lincoln is seated in front of 
the fireplace. Abe enters.) 

A.: Good morning, mother. 

MRS. L.: Good morning, Abe. 

A.: Oh, look, mother! The book 
is ruined. It is all wet. 

MRS. L.: You had better tell the 
farmer. 


A.: I will. 


Scene I]—Part 2 
(Abe knocks at the door.) 
A.: Hello. 
FARMER: Hello. 
A.: I ruined your book. 
wet. 
F.: That’s too bad. You can chop 
some wood to pay for the book. 
(Farmer goes back into his house.\ 
A.: I chopped all your wood. 
F.: You may have the book for 
working so hard. 
A.: Thank you. 
Scene [I]—Part 3 
A.: I got the book for my very own. 


MRS. L.: You're lucky. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Music—Songs 

“Bugle Call,” Child-Land in Song and 
Rhythm, Jones and Barbour, The Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co., New York. 

“The Flag Goes By,” Pitter Patter 
for Kindergarten, Culbertson, The Ken- 
yon Press, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. 

“Soldiers Marching” and “Wooden 
Soldiers,” Sing and Sing Again, Boesel. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 

“Allegiance to the Flag” and “Salute 
to the Flag,” Sing a Song, Glenn, Leav- 
itt, and Rebmann, Ginn and Co., New 
York. 

“Our Flag” and “The Soldiers Come,” 
Songs for the Little Child, Baker, The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 
Music—Rhythms 

“Yankee Doodle,” Fifty Favorite 
Songs for Girls and Boys, Graham and 
Scott, Whitman Publishing Co., Racine. 
Wisconsin. 

“March” and “Soldier, March,” /nter- 
pretive Rhythms for Kindergarten, Cul- 
bertson, Wm. A. Kawn Music Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

“Parade,” Song Plays for Little Chil 
dren, Higgons, The John Day Co., New 
York. 

2. What type of Valentine Party 
would you have in kindergarten? 

Let me take you into our classroom. 
For the past week we have been making 
valentines. Valentine boxes (one for 
the junior group and one for the senior 
children) have stood in readiness to 
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: VALENTINES 


“What are some simple ideas for valentines that 
the kindergarten (and primary) children can 
make?”’ This pertinent question will be discussed 
below. 

For the four-year-olds, trace different sizes of 
hearts on white and on red construction paper. 
Type, if possible, or letter love notes such as, “lI 
love you, Mother,” “I love you with all my heart, 
sister,” etc., on slips of paper. Lace doilies and 
heart seals will also help to make the valentines 
attractive. Scissors and paste will be needed. Put 
all the supplies in a convenient place. Before the 
children make their valentines show them how they 





all can combine the hearts together to make their 
valentines. Tell them that the demonstration val- 
op entine is your idea for a pretty valentine. After 
looking at it, they should think of an idea of their 
e. own. For the child that can work out a more dif- 
ficult problem show him how to cut out a lace 
fer heart. The lace heart can be pasted onto a double 
traced heart. Some children may be able to make 
their own pattern for a heart but unless you are sure 
ay they can do this, you had better have the hearts 
A heart cut from traced for them to prevent waste during the paper 
shortage. 
wallpaper and decorated The five-year-olds can cut their own patterns, 
with smaller red hearts. Let them practice by cutting hearts out of news- 
ind papers. The best hearts can be traced on card- 
sat board and then traced onto the red or white con- 
struction paper. Wallpaper is a medium that the 
vd children like to use. 
- The heart shapes and valentine designs on this 
7 White hearts : —S== SSS page will be helpful. 
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GROUND-HOG DAY 


By |. DYER KUENSTLER 


On the second of February people often say, “If 
the ground hog sees his shadow today, we'll have six 
more weeks of winter.” 


That means a mild February is often followed by a 
cold March, But this is no fixed rule, and it is possible 
to have a nice mild March after a mild February. 


What the ground hogs do on February 2 is no indi- 
cation of what sort of weather we are going to have, 
for one ground hog may see his shadow, and his 
neighbor may not. 


In the top picture plump Mrs. Woodchuck-Ground 
Hog is gazing around to see if it is safe for her babies 
to come up from their nest in the underground burrow. 


No enemy is in sight so Mama goes to the front door 
and calls her children. They come out very slowly, 
blinking their little round eyes at the light. Then a 
sudden noise scares them and they all back in again, 
except Woodie and Chuck, the two in the picture. 


They are fat little things with short legs. When 
they sit up or play on the grass, they look like little 
balls of fur. 


By autumn the babies will be full-grown ground 
hogs. Woodie may dig her burrow in a field where it 
is flat and open; but Chuck may choose his front door 
for his underground home near a big tree. When the 
cold weather comes again they creep into their warm 
nests and sleep through the winter. 


As a rule ground hogs sleep through until spring. 
But if there is a thaw in February, the nice mild 
weather may rouse them. As you can see, this par- 
ticular February 2 is a bright, sunshiny day so Woodie 
and Chuck and a number of other ground hogs have 
come out of their holes for a breath of fresh air. 


They didn’t look for their shadows, but if they had, 
some of them would have been disappointed, for they 
didn’t have any. 


The bottom picture shows Woodie standing in the 
sunshine. She has a long shadow. But Chuck has no 
clear shadow at all. The tree by his front door keeps 
the sun from shining on him. 


Soon the ground hogs returned to their burrows to 


sleep until spring really comes. 


(Fill in the gaps from the word list at the end of the 
line.) 


1. Ground hogs have........................ legs. (Short, long, 
strong.) 
2. Young ground. hogs are...................- little creatures. 


(Thin, tall, plump.) 


a Goneee teeh...............+. all through the winter. 
(Stay awake, eat, sleep.) 


4. A ground hog’s nest is..............-..------..-++ (In a tree, 
hidden by grasses, underground.) 
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- keeps on this page are especially suitable for 
use in the intermediate and upper grades. 
Primary teachers may, however, see in 

ows them possibilities for their classes by mak- 
ing simple modifications. 

These valentines are most appropriate 

of the this year. All of us have relatives and 
friends in the service. They may be most 

, long, fittingly remembered with a_ patriotic 
valentine. This type, too, may be used 

one with insertions of war stamps, thus giving 
additional encouragement to thrift and to 

: helping the war effort. 

wane It is important that both teacher and 
pupils remember that these designs and 

a tree, arrangements are merely suggestive. It 
is hoped that they will be used to stimulate 
individual initiative. 

















MIDYEAR PITFALLS 


By JEROME LEAVITT 


About this time of year our industrial 
arts or arts and crafts programs some- 
times appear to become stagnant. Let 
us look to see whether this is caused 
by physical set-up, supplies, interest, 
type of work, or something else. 

What kind of workplace and tools 
are we supplying? Do we allow the 
children to have a room or part of a 
room in which to work undisturbed? 
Is there a place where they can store 
unfinished work? How is the lighting 
and ventilation? 

We must look to see that we as 
teachers are assisting and encouraging 
the children to keep thir workplaces 
clean. Let us look at our equipment 
and tools. Do we see that the equip- 
ment is kept clean, the tools sharp and 
in their proper places? It is easy for 
children to become discouraged if they 
do not have the proper tools and ma- 
terials with which to work. Of course, 
we do not mean that children should be 
waited on, but that they are allowed a 
reasonable amount of tools and neces- 
sary equipment to work with. 

Let each child have a place to work 
and a place to keep that work so that 
it will not be lost or damaged. It is 
up to us not only to encourage good 
work habits but to see to it that the 
workroom is properly lighted and venti- 
lated at all times. 

Some of the tools that are needed 
are: screwdrivers, pliers, planes, a hand 
drill, twist drills, files, claw hammers, a 
brace and set of bits, a ball-peen ham- 
mer, a metalworking vise, woodworking 
vises, a backsaw, a ripsaw, crosscut 
saws, etc. 

Are our materials and supplies really 
adequate or are we trying to convince 
the children and ourselves that they 
are? In other words, do we have 
enough of each kind of material for 
everybody, and do we have a variety 
of materials? Some items that can be 
used to advantage in the elementary 
school are: wood, leather, sheet metal, 
tin from tin cans, wood from boxes, 
clay, Keen cement, cement, reed and 


raffia, linoleum, paper, cardboard, 
cloth, oilcloth, etc., just to mention 
some of the common ones. Some sup- 


plies that elementary children will need 
are: dowel rods, beads, wood screws, 
bolts, hinges, electric wire, sockets, 
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ACTIVITIES IN WOOD 


plugs, rivets, etc. None of these need 
be expensive items for at least half of 
them can be salvaged from obsolete 
furniture and equipment. 

How are we conducting our work? 
What means do we use to gain and to 
hold interest. Suggestions illustrated 
by pictures of the actual articles are 
very good. Children are great imita- 
tors ard will want to make things that 
they see and articles that other children 
are making. It is a good idea to have 
a number of photographs, models, 
sketches of all types as well as project 
books for students to consult when they 
are in the market for a new idea. We 
must not force adult ideas on children. 
They like to work out ideas of their own. 

Do we realize that the type of work 
depends upon the age and ability of 





each student as an individual? If a 
child is allowed to tackle a job that is 
too hard for him, he is sure to face dis- 
appointment. Let us have a variety of 
work on the individual’s ability level. 
Various kinds of scrap material avail- 
able in boxes or discarded equipment 
suggest articles to be made, as well as 
develop resourcefulness in the use of 
material, Various articles that can be 
made are: copper bowls, baskets, tin- 
can ash trays, bookmarks, trays, tiles, 
coin purses, games, sets of blocks, etc. 
For a variety of projects consult any 
issue of Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisc.) and for woodworking 
projects consult “Activities in Wood” 
in any issue of Junior Arts and Activi- 
ties. 





Photograph by Walter Oden 


YOUNGER CHILDREN BENEFIT BY THIS TYPE OF HAND WORK. 
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KEYBOARD PUZZLE 


By DOROTHY ADAMS MILLER 


(This is the first of a series of games 
and other lesson material which has been 
tested .and used—as well as originated— 
by this well-known teacher of small chil- 
dren. It is the author’s belief that, at the 
same time we teach children to read 
printed music, we can also teach them the 
fundamentals of piano technique. These 
lessons are especially designed for kinder- 
garten and primary-age children.—Editor ) 

To familiarize children with the ar- 
rangement of the black and white keys of 
the piano keyboard is the purpose of this 
puzzle game. 

There are three and one-half octaves 
on the keyboard in this puzzle. First call 
attention to the construction of the key- 
board; that is, how the black keys are 
grouped or arranged. The children count 
the groups of black keys. 

Place the middle C key (the card that 
is so marked—M C) on the table. Dis- 
tribute the other cards, one to each child. 
Have the children look at their cards and 
see who has a black key that will fit or 
match the middle C card. There is only 
one card that will match. 

The puzzle can be worked out by con- 
structing the octaves to the right of middle 
C, then the octaves to the left of middle C; 
or by placing a card to the right of middle 
C, then one to the left of middle C, building 
in both directions at the same time. It 
would be easier for very young children 
to work in just one direction first. 

Pay no attention to the letter names of 
the keys in this puzzle. It is the grouping 
or arrangement of the black keys that is 
important. Later there will be a game 
for key names but it must come after the 
grouping of the black keys has been fixed 
in the mind. 

Cut the key cards on the dotted line 
and use them for this game and for 
others to follow in later issues. 

You will find this game puzzling but 
very interesting and entertaining as well 
as instructive. 














HOW CHILDREN LIVED 
IN COLONIAL TIMES 


ANOTHER UNIT BROADENING HORIZONS 
FOR PRIMARY—INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


While many teachers do not usually 
think of our early history as a subject 
for consideration in the primary grades 
(with the exception of Pilgrim life), 
the interest in the life of George Wash- 
ington evidenced even in the kinder- 
garten is ample proof that it is possi- 
ble to inaugurate and carry through a 
stimulating, pupil-planned study of 
colonial times at this level. With this 
in mind we have prepared a suggested 
presentation (with activities and corre- 
lations). It is specific, for those who 
have not the facilities or the time to 
prepare the necessary material from in- 
dividual research; it is general enough 
so that teachers and pupils may amplify 
or delete what seems necessary in order 
that it conform to the standards and 
abilities of the class. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

At this level it is not feasible to 
examine the differences existing in the 
various colonies during the period under 
discussion. These had best be left until 
a later date. What a teacher will en- 
deavor to do, however, is to present a 
way of life as she has done in studies 
of the children’s present-day community, 
Indian life, and Pilgrim life. 


Teacher’s Objectives 


1. To introduce children to still an- 
other group of people adapting and ex- 
panding their environment as we do 
today. 
2. To re-emphasize the fact that the 
basic needs of people are always food, 
clothing, and shelter and that the man- 
ner in which they achieve these ends 
differ only with the opportunities at 
their command. 
3. To draw parallels between people 
of the colonial period and people of 
the present day. 
4. To show that co-operation, social 
living, and a love of freedom are in- 
herent in the American tradition. 
5. To develop these traits (and the 
important additional one of self-disci- 
pline) in the young and impressionable 
children through the various activities 
connected with the unit. 

While these objectives will appear 
advanced and, perhaps, abstruse (the 
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writer being more interested in setting 
them down than in developing a liter- 
ary style); a more careful considera- 
tion will disclose their appropriateness 
for young children. 


Children’s Objectives 


1. To learn about the times in which 
the young Washington lived. 

2. To make further use of the play 
corner. 

3. To carry out interesting activities. 
4. -To learn how children in colonial 
times were clothed, etc. 


APPROACH 


Naturally, this will differ with the 
age of the pupils. Among the youngest 
ones, learning about our first president 
may stimulate an interest in the subject. 
Older children will have read to them 
(or will have read themselves) some of 
the simple stories about Washington 
and colonial times. The children may 
be interested to know what came after 
the Pilgrim period. This last, as you 
can see, is an expanding knowledge of 
historical sequence and probably will 
not develop except in children of 2-A 
or higher level. 

Once interest has been evidenced, the 
teacher should foster and encourage it 
by posting pictures on the bulletin 
board, selecting suitable books for chil- 
dren to look through, etc. The teacher 
should also prepare the children’s minds 
for a trip backwards (out of their own 
environment) by whatever means she 
believes most effective. Their interest 
in the subject already indicates a will- 
ingness to take this imaginary trip 
backward. : 

After the stage has thus been set by 
pupil interest and by teacher prepara- 
tion, teacher-pupil planning should be- 
gin. A class discussion will take place 
and the teacher may feel that if the 
pupils have more of a background of 
the study they will be able to plan their 
own activities more intelligently. The 
children will also see this point and 
from it will emerge the teacher’s presen- 
tation of the subject matter outlined 
below in convenient story form. After 
that committees may be appointed to 


gather more material, plan activities. 
and to do whatever the group wishes 
to make the study resultful. 


TEACHER PRESENTATION 

In the stories to follow, all the main 
facts of colonial life have been included. 
If the teacher uses this with her class, 
it cannot be expected that the children 
will remember all the details on first 
hearing; they will be more in the spirit 
of colonial times, however, and will have 
more of a basis for planning activities 
and elaborating on the facts presented. 


Life in a Colonial City 

Deborah, a little girl who lived in 
colonial times, awoke one cold winter 
morning. She looked at her sister who 
was sleeping in her bed with her. She 
looked across the room where her other 
sisters were sleeping. It was still dark 
but she could make out the big bed with 
four high posts (one at each corner) 
and the cloth that was attached to the 
tops of the posts. It was a bed just 
like her own. Just then her mother 
came in. She was dressed in a dark 
dress with a white apron which was 
almost as long as the dress. She wore 
a white frilled cap and carried a candle. 
With it she lighted the candle on the 
table beside Deborah’s bed. It was very 
cold in the room and Deborah could 
see the metal box with a long handle 
which was filled with coals to heat the 
beds at night before the children got 
into them. It was called a bed warmer. 

Deborah’s mother told her to get up 
and dress quickly. Her brothers were 
already up and about. 

First she must help her mother with 
the breakfast. She went down to the 
big kitchen. There was a big fire in the 
fireplace. In the oven at the side of 
the fireplace, Deborah’s mother had 
already placed bread to bake. The kettle 


steamed on its hook over the fire. 


Just then Deborah’s father came into 
the kitchen. He wore a coat with large 
shiny buttons. Underneath he wore 
breeches, a colorful waistcoat (some- 
what like men’s vests), a shorter coat, 
and a shirt with ruffles at the wrists. 
He wore a powdered wig tied at the 
back with a black bow. 
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Deborah’s father owned a newspaper 
and he was soon going to his print shop 
to start the day’s work. 

After a while the rest of the family 
came into the dining room for break- 
fast. Deborah’s father said grace. 

Later in the morning, Deborah went 
to the candlemaker’s for a new supply 
of candles. Then one of her brothers 
put a new candle into the lamp in front 
of their homes. At the last town meet- 
ing it had been decided that every home 
owner must have a candle lighted at 
his doorway at night. 

Because it was winter there were few 
animals in the streets. In the summer- 
time there were pigs and even cows. 
The streets were sometimes muddy then, 
too. Today they were covered with 
snow which looked pretty. 

Deborah’s mother had many prob- 
lems in keeping her house. She had to 
make many more things than we do. 
There were no canned foods to be 
bought at the corner grocery. She 
could buy bread at the bakery shop but 
it was not nearly so good as her own 
and besides it cost much more. 

Since they lived in town, they did 
not have their own sheep. Deborah’s 
mother sometimes bought woolen cloth 
but more often she bought the wool and 
spun it herself. Then Deborah and the 
other girls knit stockings for the family. 
Her mother made other clothes. 

Their home was heated with wood 
which farmers brought to town. They 
had to be very careful of fires because 
if a house burned the entire town was 
in danger. Deborah’s father sometimes 
had to go to help others if there was a 
fire. Men passed buckets of water from 
the well to the fire. Lines of men 
passed the buckets. This was called a 
bucket brigade. 

Of course, Deborah and her brothers 
and sisters went to school. It did not 
look much like our schools. Some of 
her brothers were almost old enough 
so that they would no longer go to 
school. The oldest was 12 years old. 
Soon he would be apprenticed to the 
candlemaker. That means that he 
would be sent to the candlemaker to 
iearn how to make candles. He would 
live with him while he was learning. 
Life in the Country 

In the country during colonial times, 
everything that was used was made on 
the farm. Perhaps the house was made 
of the stones that were found in the 
fields. Large fireplaces heated the main 
rooms. The wood came from the 
farmer’s own lands. The clothes came 
from the sheep and other animals on 
the farm. The farmer’s wife made all 
the clothes. 


She made all the food, too. Making 
butter, bread, and the curing of meats 
were a part of her work. 

If the farm was a large one, there 
would be a_ mill for changing the 
wheat and other grains into flour. If 
the farm was small, the farmer took 
the wheat to another mill. 

Children on the farm went to school, 
too. It was a very small building. The 
teacher was a schoolmaster. He some- 
times helped the farmers with their 
work. He lived .at the homes of his 
pupils. In this way all shared in the 
expense of the schoolmaster. When 
there was work to be done on the farm, 
there was no school. - 

The children on the farm as well as 
those in the city played games. They 
played marbles, hopscotch, and _ ball 
games. 

There was a great deal of work to 
be done on the farm, so. there was not 
much time for play. Just the same, the 
children enjoyed living and had fun. 

Note: These two little stories are 
not intended for the children to read. 
The teacher should read them to the 
children. Also, she should fill in various 
items such as the details of candlemak- 
ing, how soap was made. grinding meal, 
etc. 


ACTIVITIES 


Dramatic play will be one of the 
chief activities of the unit. If the class 
already has a play corner, the children 
may redecorate it in the colonial man- 
ner to be used during this study. 

If a play corner is not available, sand 
tables, dioramas, movies, and the like 
may act as partial substitutes. 

Other activities are really making 
candles and soap, grinding meal, and 
carrying out the various activities of 
the colonial home. 


CORRELATIONS 


Language: The children should 
write experience stories (or at least dic- 
tate them to the teacher) during the 
course of the unit. These may be placed 
in notebooks. If the class is a first 
grade, one classroom notebook for the 
class library should be all that is ex- 
pected of the children’s enthusiasm al- 
though other work done during the unit 
might be compiled into a booklet for 
the children to take home. The children 
may also compose captions for pictures, 
poems, etc. 

Number Work: Depending upon 
the age and ability level of the class, 
the number problems that arise in the 
activities should be worked out. If the 
class makes a quilt, for example, there 
will be ample opportunities for count- 
ing, adding, subtracting, etc. 


Social Studies: Why was it necessary 
for people in colonial times to make 
everything they used? Did colonial 
children go to school as long as modern 
children? Why were the fires so dan- 
gerous to all the people? In what 
other ways did people co-operate with 
one another? How do we co-operate 
with each other today? List the kinds 
of food and clothing which colonial peo- 
ple used. 

Safety and Health: Discuss the 
safety and health aspects of colonial 
times. Were animals in the streets a 
good thing? What other dangers were 
there other than fires? There are other 
questions to be discussed, depending 
upon how deeply the class goes into 
the study of colonial life. 

Music: There are several songs of 
colonial times such as “Yankee Doodle” 
and “The Wayworn Traveler.” These 
should be presented to the children. 
They should also know that such dances 
as the minuet were very popular. Per- 
haps the children can learn a simple 
minuet. Some of the minuets of Mozart 
might be played. The music of Handel 
was known to the colonial people and 
perhaps some of his more simple com- 
positions might be played. 

Art: The children may want to study 
colonial quilt patterns. These may be 
used to make a quilt or simply as de- 
signs to be colored by the children. The 
decoration of the play corner is an art 
problem. Some of the designs preva- 
lent in colonial times may be used 
as border decorations and as notebook 
covers. Inasmuch as spelling bees were 
part of the schooling of children, a 
spelling book might be made by each 
child (thus giving an added impetus 
to spelling). The dressing of dolls in 
colonial costume is a good art problem. 
If the children want to dress up in 
colonial costumes, that presents possi- 
bilities for correlating art with this 
subject. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 

A large. program may be in order 
if the children are in the upper age 
group. Younger children might invite 
others into the classroom to enjoy play 
activities and to see the exhibits ar- 
ranged during the unit. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Inasmuch as there is a great deal of 
material on this subject, we suggest that 
you enlist the assistance of your local 
librarian. If you like, you may write 
us for an extensive bibliography of 
available materials. 
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The suggestions on this and the opposite page may be used in 
conjunction with the unit on “How Children Lived in Colonial 
Times.” This is not their only use, however. If the class is plan- 
ning a valentine play which requires the use of colonial costumes, 
consider these as simple and effective. 

While we have shown how costumes may be devised in much the 
same manner as new clothes are made, the teacher with little time 
and inadequate materials need not feel that it will be impossible for 
her and her class to make use of these two pages. The principal 
requirement for colonial costumes is color. If there is material of 
bright and interesting color available, the teacher and her class may 
succeed in making these costumes. s 
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For example, the boy’s breeches should be a dark color. There- 
fore, the usual knickerbockers of small boys may be used. The 
colonial hose were white or red or other colors. Girls’ knee socks 
may be worn by the boys to give this touch. The girls’ dresses may 
be made from printed house dresses which their mothers are sure to 
possess. 
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A COLONIAL SPELLING BOOK 
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While spelling will be stimulated during a study of colonial 
life, the pupils may use the ideas presented on this page for a note- 


book on colonial life rather than for a spelling book. 


As usual. we suggest other arrangements of the material in 
order to achieve original designs. It should be noted, too, that 
figured cloth pasted to the paper will be most effective in reflecting 
the period and this is much more simple for children in the primary 


grades than attempting to reproduce the flowered gowns of the 


period with crayon or other art media. 


If the class would like to make an unusual spelling book, they 
may make a pattern of the large figure and use it to cut insidesheets 
of the same irregular design. This. if the paper shortage is acute, 


may be a little impracticable. 
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Yankee Puzzle, a colonial design 
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On this page we have illustrated some 
authentic colonial quilt designs. The teacher 


lonial should show these to the class. However, 
ia since these are rather complicated for the 
. small children, they should be used 
merely as stimulation for the children 

Lae in making their own simpler quilt patterns. 

ial in If the class is furnishing its play corner 

. that in the colonial fashion during this unit 

acting the ‘making of quilts may be in order. 

Scraps of cloth may be brought from home 

imary and cut and sewn in class. 

f the However, quilt patterns are excellent for 
use in cut-paper work. Cutting paper of 
various shades may be combined to make 

. they interesting and effective posters. Notice, 

ch too, that the geometric designs may be 

meenees achieved without the use of complicated 
acute, instruments. Large circle patterns may 


be obtained from round boxes. These 





cut in half make semicircles. 


COLONIAL QUILT DESIGNS 
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PROGRESSIVE ART 


IN PROGRESSIVE SCHOOLS 


CONCERNING THE RURAL SCHOOL 


INTRODUCTION 

Classroom situations present many 
art problems, At times these problems 
will be first recognized by the teacher. 
At other times they will be discovered 
by the children concerned. Regardless 
of origin, the problem should be 
brought to the attention of the group 
involved and solved through group 
planning. 

According to Ernest Horn’, about 
half of America’s children live in rural 
communities of less than twenty-five 
hundred. In such situations, he points 
out, children have little opportunity in 
art fields, living in small one-room rural 
schools, While this appears to be a 
hopeless situation, it should not be dis- 
missed immediately as such. It is here 
that art should flourish. Too often art 
is considered in terms of dollars and 
cents, materials and supplies, museums 
and libraries. A colorless classroom 
cries for art consideration and invites 
the inhabitants to do something about 
the situation. 

Art is not a wealth of supplies, mu- 
seums filled with valuable paintings, 
and shelves of pictures or “how-to-do- 
it” books. These are merely aids with- 
in the experiences of one type of art 
situation. While it would be folly to 
discount the worth of such aids, the rural 
schools have certain resources not found 
in seemingly more desirable and en- 
riched situations. Art is the process of 
creative and purposeful expression. Art 
functions in spite of the situation. 
Whether art functions creatively and 
purposefully is another matter, however. 
Thus, it is not solely a question of aids 
and enriched experiences. Rural dis- 
tricts have just as much to offer in an 
art situation as the finest district in the 
richest metropolitan area. 

A child cannot help but feel the un- 
attractiveness of the surroundings in 
Horn’s one-room rural schools. If given 
an opportunity, he will be more than 
anxious to change the situation into one 
much more pleasant and livable. The 





'Ernest Horn, “Inequalities in ae ee ee tor 
Art Development,” The Fortieth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, III., 
1941. 
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teacher usually holds the keystone to 
such situations and, if alert and pro- 
gressive, will recognize the needs so 
marked in the situation and work eagerly 
with the group concerned. 


ART IN ACTION 

Much can be done with surprisingly 
inexpensive materials to enhance a 
schoolroom. Wide experiences in paint- 
ing, modeling, and sculpture are not 
necessary. This practical art problem 
is one concerned with daily living rather 
than the more technical skills so often 
respected as essential to a good art 
program. 

Unbleached muslin window drapes can 
contribute materially in certain situ- 
ations. Where funds are not available, 
such discarded materials as burlap sacks, 
bleached flour sacks, or scraps of cloth- 
ing can be utilized effectively. 

Quite often the walls can be repainted 
by the students and in color schemes 
that reflect the personalities of those 
concerned.. The traditional cream, trim- 
med in muddy brown is at times most 
depressing. 

Barren walls can be enhanced with 
student paintings. Student work can be 
framed. Even the frames can be made 
from discarded packing cases; and ordi- 
nary window glass used to protect the 
paintings. Murals can be painted on the 
walls of the classroom in a decorative 
and attractive manner. 

Table tops can be covered with table 
runners designed and executed by in- 
terested student groups. Home made 
bookcases and “study corners” can be 
improved with bits of color. Cloakrooms 
can be made to be interesting and in- 
viting, rather than the usual dark and 
dismal place to hang coats. School 
grounds can become alive with ever- 
greens, plants and flowers, interesting 
paths and sidewalks. 

Thus the rural school can become an 
interesting place, inviting to all of those 
that live within its enclosure. 
WINDOW TREATMENTS 

Windows are intended as a source of 
light and should never be darkened with 
heavy shades. While it is necessary to 
cut off direct sunlight at times, the full 


By HAROLD R. RICE 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ART 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


value of the window should be utilized 
most of the day. 

However, a window can be attractive 
as well as functional. Interesting drapes 
can frame the window and bring addi- 
tional color and cheer into the class- 
room. Inexpensive unbleached muslin 
can be decorated in simple ways by the 
children. It is not the concern of this 
article to give patterns or detailed in- 
struction in the designing and hanging 
of the drapes. Such a procedure would 
again mould the personalities of those 
concerned into a fixed pattern by one 
entirely outside the situation. The few 
ideas to follo\, are mere projections of 
possibilities to be considered by teacher 
and pupil. 

1. Block-printed Materials’, Fig. 
(1): borders, and all over patterns. 

2. Spattering®, Fig. (2): borders 
and all over patterns. 

3. Crayon‘, Fig. (3): 
all over patterns. 

4. Textile Painting’, Fig. (4): bor- 
ders and all over patterns. 

5. Embroidery*®, Fig. (5)- 
and all over patterns. 

6. Applique’, Fig. (5) 
all over patterns. 
PAINTING WALLS 

Fortunately every school must be 
painted from time to time. However, 
the usual cream color is used on the 
upper part of the walls and the typical 
“hide-the-dirt” brown is used around the 
doors, under blackboards, and around 
baseboards. 

Children can become enthusiastic 
about their school when allowed to 
share in its planning and execution. 
Several progressive schools have experi- 
mented by letting the children choose 
the desired colors and in some instances 

(Continued on page 44) 
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2Bone, C1 D.: Block Printing for Amateurs, Beacon 
Press, 1936. 


2Yeaton, L. B.: Linoleum Block Printing for Ama- 
teurs, Yeaton om, Rag 
Techniques, Sanford Ink 


ii L.: 
Co. 

4Binney yo Smith Catalog, Binney and Smith 
Co., New York. 

SZweybruck, E.: Stencil Books No. 1 and 2, Amer- 
ican Songs Co., 1937 

6Booker, Embroidery Design, Studio Publica- 
tions, 1935 


7Minter. D. C.: Modern Home Crafts, John H. 
Hopkins and Sons. ‘ 
THutchins, M. R.: Creative Handicrafts, Leisure 
League, 1938. 
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DRYING FLAX IN BELGIUM 


By THELMA MORELAND 


Little Henri arose bright and early one morning. 

“I must wheel the flax to the fields to dry,” he said. “I shall have a 
busy day.” 

“And I shall spin the flax.” announced Elodie, his twin sister. “I 
shall make a lovely linen scarf and some kerchiefs to sell in the village 
marketplace.” 


The sun rose higher and higher. and Henri became wearier and 
wearier as he pushed the heavy wheelbarrow full of the glistening fibers 
to the fields. He stacked the flax in cone fashion. much like cornshocks 
in the autumn. Suddenly he slammed the barrow down with a bang. 

“Flax, flax, flax! I am tired of flax and I wish ’twas all in Halifax!” 
he cried angrily; making a rhyme without meaning to do so. 

Just then Elodie came up. 

“Why, Henri, how clever you are making poems. Surely a boy who 
can do that can wheel just one more load of flax. Look, I have made you 


this lovely linen scarf. too, to give your little friend, Germaine. in the 
village.” 


Henri’s blue eyes opened wide. 


“Tell you what, Elodie, you help me with the last load, then I'll teach 
you to be clever too. Then we will go into the village and give Germaine 
the scarf. Maybe she'll give us candy from her father’s shop.” 

“And I would be clever if I refused,” thought Elodie. But she loved 
her brother dearly and so helped him finish his task. 
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We are here to serve the teachers. Help us 
to help you! 

Teachers are invited to send to this depart- 
ment ideas and suggestions that will be 
helpful and interesting to teachers. One 
dollar will be paid for each contribution ac- 
cepted. Send your ideas and suggestions 
for this page to Teacher’s Corner, Junior Arts 
and Activities. 
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JUNIOR VICTORY CLUB 
By MARGRETE SAWYER 
HAMILL, SOUTH DAKOTA 

In our rural school we have organized a 
Junior Victory Club this year. The purpose of 
the club is buying war stamps. 

Each member of our group has a little bank 
made of an old discarded bottle or jar painted 
red, white, or blue. In these we place our 
savings until the day appointed for counting 
the money and deciding how many war stamps 
it will buy. 

Then we stop the mailman and ask him to 
bring out the stamps for all of us. 

The pupils have composed and signed a 
pledge to buy war stamps and help with the 
war effort. This is posted in a prominent 
place in the classroom. 
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OUR OWN DICTIONARY 
By JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
Each child has a shoe box and twenty-six 


pieces of oaktag, one for each letter of the 
alphabet. 








As we come across a difficult or unfamiliar 
word, the children write it on the correct 
page and either illustrate it with their own 
drawings or paste a picture of the word (cut 
from a book or magazine) next to it. 

Later the sheets are alphabetized, holes for 
tying are punched at the top, and each child 
thus has his own individual booklet of words. 
We call them our picture dictionaries. 


7 
CLASSIFYING PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS 
By KATHRYN FROST 
CORRECTIONVILLE, IOWA 

In a rural school where the phonograph is 
used in teaching music, some time is required 
to find the records. 

I solved this by taking a rectangular box 
the size of a record to enable me to stand the 
records on their edges. I have all the records 
classified as to choir, folk, patriotic, etc. 
Colorful construction paper with the name of 
the classification has been stapled onto card- 
board backs of tablets and these are the 
dividers between the groups of records. This 
saves me much time during the music period. 


Teacher's Corner 


NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


The upper grades decorated the box with 
an all-over design during the art period. 
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BLACKBOARD BORDER 
By GRACE CLOSE 
MILROY. PENNSYLVANIA 

A very attractive border for the winter 
months can be made by cutting snowmen from 
white paper, brushing them with white paste, 
and then dusting them with artificial snow to 
make them sparkle. 





In our class we mounted the glittering 
snowmen on construction paper of different 
shades of blue and of red. Then we placed 
them around the top of the blackboard to 
form a border of blue alternating with red. 
This may be a kind of patriotic decoration, 
too, especially during the month of February. 
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HEALTH BOOK IN PICTURES 
By MARY NEELY CAPPS 
SNYDER, OKLAHOMA 

One of the easiest scrapbooks for which to 
find illustrative material is the health book. 
(Incidentally, this is one of the most important 
booklets for primary children to make. Good 
health habits are of the utmost importance.) 
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We have made very interesting ones by 
using the colored advertisements in current 
magazines. Ads for toothpaste, food, and 
clothing all can be put to use advocating 
health. Even ads for mattresses and home fur- 
nishings can be used. 

As an example, beside an attractive picture 
of candy, we lettered “We eat candy after 
meals.” 
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FOX-AND-GOOSE GAME 
By NETTIE PERKINS : 
REDDICK. ILLINOIS 

This is a new variety of an old game. We 
sometimes called it the red-white-and-blue 
game. 

This is perfect as a playground game for 
winter weather since the older form is tuned 
up a bit. 


Everyone forms a circle and displays a 
white handkerchief in the left hand. The two 
“Its” are exceptions. They carry red and blue 
bandannas—one color for each “It.” The game 
is played in the usual way except that when 
one of the “Its” is caught he exchanges his 
colored handkerchief for a white one. The 
one who has caught him is now an “It.” 

Triangular scraps of cloth are good instead 
of the bandannas. 
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TEACHING SYNONYMS, 
ANTONYMS, AND HOMONYMS 
By MRS. B. L. KAUFMAN 
NEW YORK. NEW YORE 

Before I introduce synonyms, antonyms, and 
homonyms to the children as matter for 
study, I tell the following illustrated story. 


“Once upon a time there was a husband 
and wife whose names were Mr. and Mrs. 
Nyms. They had three children. One was a 
sweet little girl whom they called Syno.” (At 
this point I draw a stick figure somewhat like 
that showr below.) “She was such a sweet 
little child, she never changed. Every day she 
was always the same. 


Syno Anto 





Mr. ¥ Mrs. Nyms 


“Now their little son wasn’t like his sister. 
In fact he was just the opposite. The family 
nicknamed him Anto.” (Here I draw a sketch 
of the boy.) 

“There was a new baby in the family. Her 
name was Homo. She could not speak yet but 
all the noises she made which were her vo- 
cabulary all sounded alike but they were 
meant to mean different things.”” (Here I draw 
a sketch of the baby.) 

“Now, class, can you tell me the first and 
last names of all the children? What is im- 
portant about each one of them?” 

After this I proceed to a discussion of types 
of words having these characteristics. 


ADDITIONAL BOOK NOTES 

As you read “Let’s Read More,” page 48, 
your interest in recent books will be stimu- 
lated by those mentioned by Miss King. Here 
are the February selections of the Junior 
Literary Guild which will amplify Miss King’s 
list. Notice that at least three of the books 
are such as will increase children’s interest in 
people and places outside their immediate 
environment. 

This Is the World by Josephine van Dolzen 
Pease (boys and girls 6-8); Rabbit-Go-Lucky 
by Phyllis N. Cote (boys and girls 9-11); 
On the Edge of the Fjord by Alta Halverson 
Seymour (older girls, 12-16); Northern Trail 
Adventure (older boys, 12-16). 
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VALENTINE LAND 


(Continued from page 14) 


We are the Valentines with samples 
of what people say 

When they wish other folk a 
“HAPPY VALENTINE DAY.” 

(All Valentines bow to the King and 
Queen and take places on each side of 
the stage.) 

2nd PAGE: Now, good St. Valentine, 

And lovely lady, too, 
We honor you still further 
By dancing now for you. 

(The dancers who are on the stage 
do the following dance.) 

MUSIC: Any in *4 time. 

DANCE: The formation is a ring 
with any number of couples (boys and 
girls). (1) Make two circles; the inside 
circle of boys go left and the outside 
circle of girls go right; for 8 measures. 
(2) Repeat (1) changing directions; 
for 8 measures. (3) Drop hands; take 
partner's right hand and skip around 
each other; for 2 measures. (4) Take 
left hand and skip; for 2 measures. (5) 
Repeat (1), (2), (3), and (4); 20 
measures. (6) Form one circle, hands 
joined; all skip to center; for 2 meas- 
ures; skip back; for 2 measures. (7) 
Run in circle to left; for 4 measures. 
(8) Run in circle to right; for 4 meas- 


ures, (9) Partners face each other; boys 
bow and girls curtsy; for 2 measures 
each; (10) Take original places on the 
stage; smile at audience. 
(Curtain) 

CUPID (coming before curtain) : 

This is the end of our little play 

To honor our rulers so fine, 

The beautiful Queen of Hearts 

And good St. Valentine. 

We hope you have enjoyed 

The Valentines so grand, 

And won’t you come to visit us 

In good St. Valentine’s land? 


(Cupid bows.) 


KINDERGARTEN 


(Continued from page 26) 


receive the children’s work. 

Four children who proved they knew 
the names of all the children (by going 
around the circle and saying their 
names) are the postmen. As the teach- 
ers read the names on the valentines, 
the postmen take them to the children. 
If you wish, you may be able to ob- 
tain help from some older girls who 
can read off the names. That will leave 
you free to supervise the whole opera- 
tion. The children can sit in a circle on 
chairs or on the floor or at tables. 





At last the bottom of the box is 
reached; all the valentines have been 
delivered. Now the work begins. We 
recheck to make sure that each child 
has received the valentine he made. 
The valentines the children made for 
their families have been given to them 
in large envelopes that the children 
made and decorated. 

The last feature on our party program 
is a treat furnished by the teachers. 
Ours is a candy valentine sucker placed 
on a heart. This, too, is placed in the 
envelope because time does not permit 
eating the treat in the kindergarten. 

The valentines sent to the teachers 
will be admired later. Children appre- 
ciate it very much if you will thumb- 
tack your valentines on the bulletin 
board. Again and again they will point 
out the one they sent to you. 

3. What type of Washington Day 
program would you suggest for 
kindergarten children? 

Work out the program in the same 
manner as suggested for the Lincoln 
Day program. Post pictures of George 
Washington on the bulletin board and 
carry on in each period some activity 
that correlates with the idea of having 
a program on February 22. Use the 
same bibliography as given under the 
Abraham Lincoln program. 








KINDERGARTEN — PRIMARY 
MUSIC MATERIALS 


Mller Yow Wy 


tematically arranged in lesson form. 
Part I 





Miller New Way materials conveniently and sys- 


The love of music—a goal of all teachers—accom- 
plished through knowing and learning music. 


This plan for teaching music in the kindergarten 
and primary grades has been tested and used with 
children all over the United States. Now you can 
avail yourself of the opportunity to lead your class 
to a love and knowledge of music through games, 
puzzles, activities all designed to make learning 
music FUN and to accomplish the practical end of 
developing correct music habits and a thorough 
background of fundamentals. 


Children learn the essentials through visualization, 
constructive play, and absorbing games. Every 
moment a joyful experience for the child. 
Handwork, things to do included. 


REG Gar Pi Sans tates er eee tate orn inahwee en $10.00 
hn tind C40 abs te Caden meswewagtedowen 5.00 
FETE BE GIA. 6 65 die nic ei soe enexe es 35.00 





SEND FOR FREE LESSON AND COMPLETE INFORMATION ABOUT ALL THE MILLER NEW WAY MATERIALS 
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It isn’t often that this department spe- 
cifically mentions other material in the 
same issue of Junior Arts and Activities. 
This month we propose to do so. 

We want to call special attention to 
“Keyboard Puzzle” by Dorothy Adams 
Miller (page 31). This is the first of a 
series of elementary music lessons to 
appear in our magazine. The interest- 
ing part about these lessons is that they 
have been used successfully with very 
small children. 

When we think of it, teachers do 
spend much time teaching children to 
read the notes in their song books. 
Correlating that activity with keyboard 
work will not take much additional time 
and will prove most helpful. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the author believes that it 
will not take any more time to teach 
both than to teach just the reading of 
notes. And if done in the form of a 
game, how the children will love it! In- 
cidentally, teachers will note that other 
important results will be obtained 
through the use of the game. 


Why not feature stories during some 
of the Listening Hours? The Associa- 
tion of the Junior Leagues of America 
has produced a series of thirteen 15- 
minute transcriptions which are dra- 
matic adaptations of books for children. 
The age group for which these tran- 
scriptions have been made is the 9-12 
intermediate level. 

In planning the transcriptions partic- 
ular attention was paid to including 
stories stressing world-wide understand- 
ing. These include In Clean Hay (Po- 
land), Smoky Bay (Iceland), Mischief 
in Fez (Morocco), Trap Lines North 
(Canada), Struggle Is Our Brother 
(Russia), Level Land (Holland). and 
others. 


THE 
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For further information regarding 
these transcriptions we suggest that you 
write Association of the Junior Leagues 
of America, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. New 
York 22. 

RCA Victor has announced the re- 
grouping of its records for boys and 
girls. As the new plan works out, there 
are three sections: “6 and Under,” “Up 
to 12,” and “12 and Over.” 

The first group contains nursery 
rhymes, selections from “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs” (the movie ver- 
sion), and tales of trains, elevators, tele- 
phones, etc. 

The next group has “Little Black 
Sambo’s Jungle Band” which should in- 
terest music teachers particularly since 
it teaches children recognition of musi- 
cal instruments. 

The third section contains popular 
favorites from the classic repertoire of 
famous symphony orchestras. Brahms’ 
“Hungarian Dance No. 5” is an. exam- 
ple of the type of music contained in 
this category. 

Teachers who have been conducting 
Listening Hours in their classes for 
some time will recognize the fact that 
children need not be “12 and over” to 
enjoy those compositions of Strauss’ 
such as “The Blue Danube” and “Tales 
From the Vienna Woods” which are 
also listed in this division. 





Usually we mention any pamphlet ma- 
terial in “Your Bookshelf” department 
but this month we make an .exception. 
Since all teachers are aware of the vast 
possibilities for audio-visual education 
in their specific situations as well as in 
education in its broadest sense, they will 
be anxious to read the recommendations 
and suggestions contained in A Measure 


LISTENING 


HOUR 


for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools 
prepared by Helen Hardt Seaton. The 
pamphlet will be useful in school sys- 
tems which have a program of audio- 
visual education as well as those which 
are planning to inaugurate one. 

The pamphlet was prepared at the 
request of the Committee on Visual Aids 
in Education and may be obtained (40c 
per copy) from the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


February is the birth month of two 
famous composers, one of whom is still 
producing beautiful music. They are 
George Frederick Handel (February 23, 
1685) and John Alden Carpenter (Feb- 
ruary 28, 1876). 

It was Handel, of course, who brought 
the form of the oratorio mto its greatest 
magnificence. His “Messiah” is well 
loved and often sung. There are many 
anecdotes about Handel, who became an 
English citizen and was the most prom- 
inent musical figure in London for many 
years. One of these concerns the music 
he wrote for the king of England. He 
wanted it played on the Thames River 
so he had one group of musicians ar- 
ranged in one barge and a second group 
in another. The composition was very 
successful and the king was pleased. 
This, of course, is his “Water Music” 
suite. 

John Alden Carpenter is an American 
who has written many compositions to 
the delight of everyone. Perhaps his 
most familiar work is the suite, “Adven- 
tures in a Perambulator.” Not long age, 
RCA Victor released one of his songs, 
“The Sleep That Flits on Baby’s Eyes.” 

We always like to encourage both 
teacher and public to investigate Amer- 
ican music. Not that we feel that merely 
because a composer was born in the 
United States his music will be good, far 
from it. But we should know that Amer- 
icans are composing beautiful music and 
there is some of it which everyone will 
want to include among his personal 
“favorites.” 
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TEACHING MUSIC 


(Continued from page 25) 


teacher has written them on the board 
she says, “These are our musical yard- 
sticks. They tell us how many children 
may play in one room in our staff house. 
Mrs. Treble Clef sets one in the door 
at the beginning of a song. If the sign 
says, ‘two-four,’ only two fourth-note 
children may play in one room.” Three- 
four and four-four time signatures are 
introduced similarly. 


The SIXTEENTH, NOTE may be in- 
troduced as a “messenger boy who car- 
ries two flags so that everyone will get 
out of his way as he hurries past.” The 
various rests may be dubbed “MUSI- 
CAL STOP SIGNS. We may rest a 
while, but only as long as the sign says. 
A WHOLE-NOTE REST lets us stop 
for four counts, a HALF-NOTE REST 
only two counts.” 

Presentation of each symbol must be 
followed by drill on the new and old 
symbols, if the class are to retain the 
material. 

A number of usable drills are given 
below. 
(1) The easiest drill is drawing in the 
air each symbol requested by the teach- 
er. To correct errors and deepen the 
memory image, the teacher should draw 
each symbol on the board, after the 
class have made it in the air. 
(2) Group recognition of the symbol. 
The teacher is CAT and the class are 
the RATS. The teacher draws a symbol 
on the board and the class names it. If 
the majority are correct, the RATS get 
a score. If not, the CAT wins the point. 
(3) Individual recognition of each 
symbol. The teacher draws on the board 
all the symbols studied, in the order 
presented. Then she asks for a volun- 
teer to find the whole note, the first one 
learned. If the child finds and names 
it correctly, he erases it and writes his 
initials in that place. When only one 
symbol remains, the child must name 
it without prompting. As the group 
progresses, the symbols and requests 
should vary from the original order. 
(4) Drawing the symbols. One girl 
and one boy volunteer to go to the board 
and draw the symbol requested. Boys 
and girls keep score to see which group 
wins. Later the children should be sent 
to the board to draw whatever symbol 
the teacher requests. This gives them 
drill in all the symbols, not only those 
they recall, 
(5) A SYMBOL race. The first child 
in each row goes to the board to draw 
whatever symbol the teacher requests. 
The scores are marked by rows, and 
the second row (across) take their 
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places to try to make another symbol. 
The row with the most scores wins the 
race. 
(6) Handicap race. Like the race 
above, the children race by rows. In 
this contest, however, no child may sit 
down until he has won a score for his 
row. This is hard on the row, but gives 
the slow child a real workout! 

Drills (4), (5), and (6) are interest- 
ing to third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. 





PROGRESSIVE ART 
(Continued from page 38) 


permitted the children to do the actual 
painting. Usually an inexpensive white 
paint is purchased and then tinted with 
oil colors to obtain the desired shade. 
This is a thrilling experience for those 
concerned and is not the tremendous task 
it may appear to be. 

Contrary to the common belief, chil- 
dren can be awakened to a pride in their 
school and the usual dark and drab 
brown, gray, or black is not necessary 
for the parts of the interior with which 
the children come into contact during 
the day. Should a wall accidentally be- 
come soiled, a good washable paint will 
warrant a good scrubbing by those re- 
sponsible for any unnecessary soiling. 

Unusual treatments can be carried out 
in painting a schoolroom. Again no 
set formulas can be given here as each 
situation presents a different problem. 


PICTURES AND MURALS 

Nothing is more personal or appealing 
than work done by the students who 
spend most of their younger years in the 
classroom. Interesting murals can be 
painted on the walls if the activity is 
properly group planned and executed. 


SCHOOL GROUNDS AND 
LANDSCAPE 


The rural-school pupil has certain 
advantages over the city child. He has 
plenty of materials at hand not readily 
available for those living in the city. 





WASHINGTON and 
LINCOLN 


The birth of men of long ago— 
It seems a little queer— 

We celebrate with loving pride, 
Year after passing year. 


It’s only people kind and good 
With courage to do right 
Whose birthdays we cannot for- 
get— 
Whose memories we keep bright. 
—Adelyn J. Richards 











Trees from the nearby woods can be 
transplanted on the school grounds, in- 
teresting flower gardens planted and 
cared for, stone paths laid out and 
formed from native stone and deadwood. 
Fig. (6) suggests the first step in such 
planning. Simple sketches are made 
once the school ground is measured and 
its dimensions disclosed. Tentative plans 
are made and a trip to the nearby woods 
discloses available materials. Once per- 
mission is obtained from the owner of 
the shrubs and trees these items are care- 
fully transplanted and the project has 
begun. 


CONCLUSION 


This short article is not offered as a 
methodical lesson plan to be carried 
out in the classroom. It is merely a 
projection of possibilities, It is hoped 
that it has some contribution to make 
to every teacher. It is doubtful (and 
certainly not intended) that it can be 
used just as presented for any given 
situation. However, modified, the sug- 
gestions given herein should act as a 
seed for a most worth-while experience 
that will help the rural school to a 
plane of admiration and native beauty. 





WEATHER 


(Continued from page 23) 
SER 
2. The first layer of air extends 6 to 
10 miles above us and is called............ , 
3. The second layer of air is called 
_ NCC eae balloons are sent 
up every day by the Weather Bureau 
stations to find out the direction of the 
wind. 
ceca ante eetiad ie aed balloons are sent 
up carrying weather instruments which 
record the weather information for 
study. 
6. Sometime if you find a_ small 
box containing weather instruments and 
a radio attached to a parachute, you 
will know it is called a.......0................ 
7. In 1933 a trip into the stratosphere 


was made by...........--.--..... ee 
8. A balloon took Mr. and Mrs...._....... 
iieaeniel up almost 11 miles in 1934. 
_ arse ae Rettial _ SSeeoe es 


thrilled the world July 27, 1934 when 
they sailed up 1114 miles in a gondola 
attached to a balloon. 


Word List 

sounding atmosphere 
stratosphere radiosonde 
pilot Stevens and 
troposphere Anderson 


Jean Picard Kepner, Stevens, 


and Anderson 
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LETS READ MORE: 


By GRACE E. KING 


Trends which have affected books, 
and which will continue to affect them, 
according to the Publishers’ Weekly, 
are: (a) the trebling of the number of 
high school graduates; (b) the expan- 
sion of the use of books in public, pri- 
vate, and other libraries; (c) new in- 
terest on the part of government in 
international relations; and (d) trade’s 
rising attention to book exports. “Borne 
along by such trends and with such new 
equipment for production . . . We will 
be stepping out toward the quarter 
century that is to follow World War II 
with resolve to use these resources to 
the best advantage in the production of 


books.” 


Checking on trends, it is interesting 
to find in the 1943-44 Annual Report of 
St. Louis Public Library that books in 
the class of useful arts topped the cir- 
culation list; next came sociology; then 
literature, biography, and history about 
equal in popularity. The greater use 
of the Reference Room was accented in 
this report, with particular mention of 
the large number of men in the various 
divisions of the armed forces who daily 
frequent this room. Undoubtedly this is 
fairly representative of conditions in 
all city libraries. Perhaps, too, the St. 
Louis Library survey among the chil- 
dren to ascertain the names of favorite 
authors and books is sufficiently typical 
to bear quotation here. This survey 
shows wide variety in the choice of 
reading and great appreciation of the 
best. As a lecturer said recently, “When 
children are given a choice they select 
the best.” 


The forty favorite books were: Little 
Women, Sue Barton, Tom Sawyer, 
Lassie Come-Home, Treasure Island, 
Heidi, Star Spangled Summer, Huckle- 
berry Finn, Little Men, Pinocchio, Black 
Beauty, Old-Fashioned Girl, Dreams of 
Glory, Story of Dr. Dolittle, Peggy 
Covers the News, Treasure in the Little 
Trunk, Robin Hood, The Jungle Books, 
Eight Cousins, Jack and Jill, Rose in 
Bloom, Carol Goes Backstage, Dr. Do- 
little’s Circus, Midnight, Penrod, Dive 
Bomber, Phantom on Skis, Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs, The Good Mas- 
ter, White Panther, What Katy Did at 
School, Robinson Crusoe, Narcissa W hit- 
man, Blue Willow, Katrinka, Junior, 
The Singing Sisters, Bambi, Five Little 
Peppers, and Scarface. 





' Book Rights Reserved 


Girls seem to enjoy stories about 
girls and historical, animal, mystery, 
and career stories. Boys prefer — not 
stories about boys — but adventure, 
Indian stories, humor and phantasy, 
frontier and pioneer life, and World 
War II stories. And fairy tales! The 
pendulum has swung back and brought 
them again into general favor. 

Incidentally, have you read The 
House by Marjorie Hill Allee? The 
Child Study Association of America has 
recently bestowed its second honorary 
award upon the author in recognition 
of this as the book of the year that 
“best portrays the contemporary scene 
and deals with the realities of this scene 
in a way that helps to clarify vexing 
current problems.” Other considera- 
tions in these selections are a “worth- 
while story” and “reader appeal from 
ages nine to fourteen.” The Great 
Tradition by the same author, an earlier 
book, is said to be one of the best of 
the recent stories for older girls. It 
portrays student life at the University 
of Chicago. Then there is Jane’s Island, 
Ann’s Surprising Summer, A House of 
Her Own, and many others of earlier 
publication. Marjorie Hill Allee’s books 
are worth while. 

In the December issue of the Elemen- 
tary English Review, Irene Geltch and 
Irene Malloy make recommendations for 
younger readers including first and 
second graders, and the middle grades. 
Here are a few of them, the first group 
for younger readers, the second for 
intermediate grades: 


Group 1 

Here’s a Penny by Carolyn Haywood 

In the Forest by Marie Hall Ets 

Once There Was Olga by J. Balfour 

This is the Milk that Jack Drank 
adapted from Mother Goose 

by William R. Scott 
Wings For Per by d’Aulaire 


Group 2 

The Hundred Dresses by Eleanor Estes 
Juba’s New Moon by Isabel McMeekin 
From Star to Star by Eric P. Kelly 
Giants of China by Helena Kuo. 

“Of the many things that condition 
the lives of children, that make and 
develop their personalities, that sharpen 
their wits, and enlarge their fund of 
information, books are among the most 
important . . . The children’s library 
supplies a liberal education to children 
in their formative years.” 





* St. Louis Annual Library Report ‘43-'44 














Companion Books 
for 


Classroom 
Activities 


Our Good Neighbors 


(revised edition) 


Our United States 


Two handy, classroom books 
of practical social studies ma- 
terial for every elementary 
teacher. Both contain study out- 
lines by Ann Oberhauser, editor 
of Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES, plus projects, arts, and 
crafts motivating the studies and 
correlating each subject of the 
curriculum into unified, mean- 
ingful units of activity. 


Each book is a useful source 
of reference data, original ideas 
and plans. Profusely illustrated. 


Our Good Neighbors (revised 
edition) contains material on 
Canada, Mexico, all the South 


American republics. 


Our United States contains 
material on Alaska, District of 
Columbia, California, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington (state), and Wis- 


consin. 


BOTH FOR ONLY $1.00 
postpaid 


Individual copies 60c each postpaid 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Junior ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 yours ef successful training in Piane, Violin, 
Cornet, Trumpet. Saxophone. Clarinet, Guitar, Man- 
dolin—Voice, Ear Training and Sight Singing, 
Choral Conducting, Public School Music—Histery of 

le ony, Advanced Composition, Arranging. 
The only home study seheel teaching ali courses 


ec. 

ow 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite UI39, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ilinois 
Send ae and illustrated lesson for 
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Give Experience... 


CRAFT GUILD 


“The House of All Cratts” 
COMPLETE HANDICRAFT SERVICE 


Leather — Metal — Wood — Cork — 














Beads — Archery — Artboard — 
Glass — Felt — Fibre Cord — 
Leatherette — Plastic— 


Metal Tapping Sets — Art Stone — 
Woodburners—Balsa—Block Printing — 
Feathers—Clicks—Link Belts—Tools — 
Fittings — Artwood — Pottery — Raffia — 
— Indian Lore — Craft Books and all — 
— kinds of instruction aids. 

Write for free Catalog 


2666 NORTH HALSTED ST. 
CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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IDEAS for the entire 


PRO EM AND 
IDEA PORTFOLIOS: 
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Iw AW ORBDINARY 
EI?tTcEunw oOVEN 

New your students can make lovely, permanent 
pottery easily and inexpensively! De your own 
y firing im kitehen oven (15 min. af 250°). 
Medels like clay—may be waterpreefed and 
decorated with SERAMO ENAMEL. 6 eolers, 
red, yellow, bive, green, black, white. 1! oz. 
bettios, (Se cach. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 


DEPT. J, 425 $0. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 
and 
STAMPS 


KEEP Those You Have 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


HELPS 


CLOSING DAY PLANS 


BY GLADYS JACKSON 


The school term will soon be at an 
end. If you are to be very busy right 
up to the last minute, choose a program 
theme that can be worked out with the 
regular studies. 

During wartime health is stressed 
more than ever. With government back- 
ing, scientists make such rapid progress 
that textbooks cannot keep up. Write 
to the Co-operative Extension Work in 
Agriculture and Home _ Economics, 
Home Bureau Division at your state 
university and they will send posters, 
units, and other useful material that you 
can tie in with your health classes and 
create a worth-while program for the 
last day. If you are an Illinois resident, 
write to the Nutrition Division, Food 
Distribution Administration, 5 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, and they 
will send you several free playlets. 
These playlets are centered around food 
and health facts and the characters are 
so arranged that any teacher can make 
use of them. As these playlets are put 
out by the state and national Nutrition 
Program, you should be able to get 
them in any state. 

If you want a comedy centered around 
your health program, try The Modern 
Health Book by Noel Flaurier (The 
Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue, 
Minneapolis, 60c, which contains 10 
clever playlets, 9 songs, 5 specialties, 
and 10 recitations. These numbers are 
appropriate for any time of the year. 
The playlets vary in number of char- 
acters so that any school would find 
them suitable. 

Another usable health program book 
is The Good Health Treasure Book 
(Paine Publishing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
50c), which contains a variety of plays, 
novelties, stunts, drills, songs, and reci- 
tations. 

As the last day of school is the time of 
award presentations, part of the pro- 
gram is already taken care of. Most 
parents prefer a short entertainment 
followed by social games and then time 
for visiting. Many rural districts look 
forward to the picnic day as the time 
when they join in a good ball game. If 
you have such a district then keep your 
numbers to a minimum. 

There are several books on the mar- 


ket that have special numbers for the 
last day. A partial list includes: 

Dialogues and Plays for Closing Day 
(Paine Publishing Co., 40c) is very 
suitable for the mixed school. 

Giant Closing Day Book (Paine 
Publishing Co., 75c) contains a large 
variety of all types of program material 
for the last day. 

Closing Day Entertainments (J. S. 
Latta and Son, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 40c) 
contains a good variety of recitations, 
several plays, and songs. 

Whether you have lower or upper 
grades, your year is not complete with- 
out an attempt at staging a puppet show 
of some variety. If you are adept at 


planning a puppet show, your language | 


class is a wonderful place to develop 
one. A Book of Marionette Plays by 
Anne Stoddard and Tony Sarg (Baker’s 
Plays. Boston) is a fine text. It con- 
tains instructions on making the 
marionettes, building the stage, and 
tricks in performing. Five well-known 
plays are given: “Red Riding-Hood,” 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “The Singing Lesson,” and 
“Rip Van Winkle.” The dialogues are 
so simple and well written that any 
grade pupil will enjoy his part in the 
production. 

Puppet Plays and Peephole Shows 
(J.S. Latta and Son, 75c) is a beginner’s 
book which the more experienced will 
find useful also. Instructions are given 
for all types of puppets and how to 
build the stage. There are ten plays 
for puppets and six for peephole shows. 
Most of the plays are short. The chil- 
dren will enjoy doing them but will need 
to do more memorizing as they may not 
be as familiar with these stories. 

Here are two song collections you will 
find most useful in a mixed program, 
minstrel or cowboy show: 

The Cowboy Sings edited by Kenneth 
S. Clark (Paull-Pioneer Music Corp., 
1657 Broadway, New York, 35c) in- 
cludes most of the well-known cowboy 
songs. The boys will enjoy singing and 
acting out “Great Grand-dad.” 

Your Favorite Negro Spirituals 
(Paull-Pioneer Music Corp., 75c) con- 
tains a very good selection of the most 
admired songs of this type. 
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If you follow the reviews given on this 
page each month, you may remember 
that we discussed The Aviation Diction- 
ary for Boys and Girls in the December 
1944 issue. Now we are considering a 
kind of companion volume, Electronics 
for Boys and Girls by Jeanne Bendick. 

The enormous interest in everything 
scientific makes both of these books ex- 
ceptionally timely. However, the mere 
fact that such books are published does 
not necessarily indicate that they will be 
useful to teachers and pupils. Some- 
thing more than a compilation of scien- 
tific data is needed before a specific 
book will make a significant contribu- 
tion to scientific literature for boys and 
girls. 

Electronics for Boys and Girls meets 
all the requirements of a truly excellent 
book in its field. First of all its ar- 
rangement is logical and interesting. It 
begins at the fundamentals, (the first 
chapter heading is “What Is an Elec- 
tron?”) and continues through the sub- 
ject with thoroughness. Later chapters 
discuss how electrons work, the history 
of this branch of science, and the spe- 
cific uses to which electrons are put. 

More than that, the author and il- 
lustrator are gifted with lively imag- 
inations which enable them to make 
difficult concepts understandable by the 
use of intriguing pictures and graphs 
and by sparkling text. These points are, 
of course, most important in books for 
boys and girls. 

We should like to point out an ad- 
ditional use for this book. Teachers, 
who might be able to ferret out the 
same information from abstruse encyclo- 
pedia articles, will find that Electronics 
for Boys and Girls is a most convenient 
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source of authentic information. When 
children want an explanation for a cer- 
tain phenomenon it will save time to 
refer to this volume. 

A further word about the illustra- 
tions, There are graphic explanations 
of the text on almost every page. In 
many cases the pictures are amusing 
without once losing their instructive 
slant. It is our private opinion that 
both the author and the illustrator must 
be possessors of wonderful senses of 
humor. 

(Whittlesey House—$1.50.) 

The second in the Mesaland Series of 
books for boys and girls has just been 
published. Hop-a-Long by Loyd Tire- 
man (adapted by Evelyn Yrisarri) is a 
series of episodes in the life of a desert 
jack rabbit. 

Hop-a-Long and his sister Jumping 
Jack were born one cold winter night 
on the desert. Soon, however, the 
spring came and with it adventures, the 
blooming desert, and all sorts of in- 
triguing desert animals. 

As you may know, it is the purpose of 
the publishers of the Mesaland Series to 
present information in story form con- 
cerning life (particularly animal and 
plant life) of the Southwest in a manner 
to appeal to children. The first book 
was Baby Jack and the Jumping Jack 
Rabbit. The present volume has much 
the same format and the author, adapter, 
and illustrator are the same. 

Hop-a-Long is more delightful in some 
respects than the first volume. This little 
jack rabbit has a habit of getting into 
difficulties. In one episode he eavesdrops 
on Big Fat and Little Ugly (two prairie 
dogs) much to his chagrin. Another 


BOOKSHELF 


time, contrary to the advice of his 
mother, he eats some of the desert flow- 
ers with amusing results, 

All through the book nature facts are 
introduced in such a way as to be un- 
obtrusive as facts but important in the 
story. Thus we learn that it does rain 
on the desert; that there are sandstorms; 
that the rabbit’s foot has a heavy pad to 
keep it from being hurt (although some- 
times even this is not sufficient protec- 
tion as Hop-a-Long learns to his sor- 
row) ; that owls like to eat rabbits; that 
there are many other animals in the 
desert. 

This book is to be recommended for 
very young children (as a read-aloud 
story) in those sections of the country 
which are similar to the locale of the 
story. Other children should be a little 
older to enjoy the book thoroughly. 
Teachers will find that they have a mar- 
velous opportunity for introducing chil- 
dren to this section of the couritry if 
they combine a study of the American 
desert with that of the Navaho or other 
Indians of the Southwest. 

(The University of New Mexico Press 
—$1.25.) 

The America at Work series by Jo- 
sephine Perry is really an excellent con- 
tribution to social studies and science 
reference materials for boys and girls in 
the upper grades. The latest book is 
The Chemical Industry. 

As usual, the author takes the reader 
through the development of the indus- 
try, its history, the processes involved in 
making the industry work for us, the 
people and their qualifications for work- 
ing in this particular industry, and a 
discussion of how the industry is useful 
to everyone. 

One of the best features of this series 
is the wealth of excellent photographs 
which are included. Another point in its 
favor is the clarity with which the 
author explains and defines the techni- 
cal terms which she is forced to use 
during the discussion. 

Inasmuch as there is so much interest 
in plastics these days, you might wish 
to carry out a unit on this subject. If 
so, The Chemical Industry will certainly 
prove a most decided help. 

(Longmans, Green and Co.—$1.75.) 
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USING PROJECT 
MATERIAL 


(Continued from page 3) 


Notice that the “Keyboard Puzzle” 
(page 31) has the interesting value of 
choosing pieces to fit—somewhat the 
same idea as a jigsaw puzzle. This is 
excellent for the primary grades where 
teachers know the importance of de- 
veloping a child’s ability to concentrate 
and to choose accurately. 

Se 

The colonial costumes (pages 34-35) 
present many problems which the class 
may work out together. If your class 
wishes to make colonial costumes for a 
play or program, it might be a good 
idea to have the children bring all avail- 
able materials to school and then select 
(after a discussion) those which will be 
useful in making clothes approximating 
those shown here. 

& 

Notice how the “Colonial Spelling 
Book,” page 36, and “Colonial Quilt De- 
signs,” page 37, may be combined into a 
single activity, if so desired. The chil- 
dren may design quilt motifs (using cut 
paper, crayons, or cloth as the medium) 
and use these designs to make a cover for 
their spelling book. The girl’s dress, as 
you will note, can easily be made of a 
quilt design. 


Teachers! 








HELPS FOR 
TEACHERS 


At the beginning of a new semester 
teachers are frequently in need of stim- 
ulating material especially, at the pres- 
ent time, for social studies and attrac- 
tive projects. One of the best helps in 
this respect is a supply of clear, simple 
outline maps. When these are low in 


| cost their appeal is doubled. A series 


of outline maps printed in hectograph 
ink for convenient duplication may be 
obtained from the Hayes School Pub- 
lishing Company, Wilkinsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, It includes maps of the 
United States, South America, Central 
America, Canada, Asia and many more. 
The cost is a mere 50c. Incidentally 
this company will furnish a complete 
catalog upon request. . 
e 

Are you a kindergarten teacher? Are 
you a new kindergarten teacher? If 
so, you can get no better guide for 
stimulating, resultful activities than 
The Kindergarten Curriculum by Emma 
Bauer Golden. This very popular vol- 
ume has been recently revised, improved 
in arrangement, and generally made 
more convenient. Additional informa- 
tion about this book may be obtained 





HELPFUL MAGAZINES at MONEY- 
SAVING PRICES 


Special rates when two or more magazines are ordered at one time. 


Because of difficulties which all publishers 
are experiencing, you should get your orders 
for magazines (both new and renewal) to 
them as soon as possible to prevent delays 
and disappointments. We can help you. Send 
all your orders to us. In this way you will 
need to write only one letter; you will save 
money; and you can be assured that your 
orders will reach the proper publishers 
promptly. We offer special rates when two 
or more magazines are ordered at the same 


USE THIS COUPON 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Il. 
C) Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
for 1 year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the cur- 
rent number), $3.00. (Add 25¢ per year for Canadian 
subscriptions; 50c for those from other foreign countries.) 
(CD Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
in combination with the following magazines: 


My order totals $ 1 am enclosing my 
cash [], money order (} [) | shall remit in 


Name . 


LOOK OVER THIS LIST 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Grade Teacher 


(A saving of 50c) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Instructor 


(A saving of 50c) 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 

American Childhood 
Special combination price 
(A saving of 50c) 


Canadian Nature 


Children’s Activities ... 

Jack and Jill 

Nature Magazine 

Newsweek (Teachers 
only — give name of 
school) 

Reader's Digest 

School Arts Magazine. . 

Story Parade 

Wee Wisdom 








from the Morgan-Dillon Company, 4616 © 
North Clark Street, Chicago 40. If | 
you wish to purchase a copy the price 
is $1.50. 

e 


Creative Art For Graded Schools by 
Louise D. Tessin, arranged in eight 
books for grades one through eight is 
an ideal book for any child. Inasmuch 
as a teacher’s manual is available for — 
each book, the teacher has an excellent 
opportunity to provide her pupils with 
attractive materials not only for art 
classes but for art in correlation with 
other of the curriculum. A sample 
book and a teacher’s manual may be 
obtained for 50c from Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
For additional information see page 3 
of this issue. 

e 


Undoubtedly you are interested in 
discussions about postwar activities. 
You will be glad to know that a bulletin 
is now being published containing some 
of the best facts on the subject. It is 
called Postwar Information Bulletin. 
There are ideas for programs, for study 
materials, for discussion groups; in- 
formation regarding radio broadcasts; 
lists of valuable records, transcriptions, 
and movies; and books of pertinent 
data. For additional information write 
the bulletin at Woodrow Wilson Mem- 
orial Library, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York, 18. 

2 


In addition to the splendid study out- 
lines of aviation and the aeroplane the 
United Airlines School and College 
Service will furnish teachers who re- 
quest it with a list of free and inexpen- 
sive study materials. This is a valuable 
list in our opinion. The address is 
United Airlines School and College 
Service, 23 ‘East Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago. 

2 


Here are some completely new and 
excellently compiled hectograph work- 


books for all grades. If you are a 
primary teacher you will enjoy using 
the unit on farm life or the one on The 
Three Bears. If you are an interme- 
diate-grades teacher you will be inter- 
ested in the products of the United © 
States, trees of the United States, and _ 
the unit on Animals around the World. 
For your upper-grade classes, what 
could be more appropriate than material 
on South America? These new work- 
books are available through Earl J. 
Jones, Publisher, 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11. For additional information 
see page l. 
(Continued on inside back cover) 


























ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE MUSIC 
CLASS 


Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 
Intermediate Grades 


THE MILLER MUSICAL 
MOVIE BOARD 


A large (21 by 28 inches) sheet 
of heavy paper easily thumbtack- 
ed to kindergarten tables, spread 
on desks, etc. Shows the staff, 
clefs, types of notes and rests 
plus a keyboard to correlate mus- 
ical notations with practical piano 
work. Whatever a teacher’s aim 
—to teach sight reading of songs, 
to introduce piano work, or other 
activities—this board provides a 
stimulating beginning. It is a 
basis for almost endless stimula- 
ting GAMES of definite educative 
value. The games may be gradu- 
ated in difficulty to appeal to any 
age group. 


Each kit containing the MILLER 
MUSICAL MOVIE BOARD al- 
so is equipped with letter blocks 
for use in playing games. 


This is but one of the many 
practical devices bearing the 
MILLER imprint. 


The Miller Musical Movie 
Board (with letter blocks 
and instructions) 83.00 

FREE: Send for additional in- 

formation regarding other music 

materials. 


Send orders and inquiries to 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, 








HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 48) 

This month we are pleased to an- 
nounce that a completely new plan of 
music work for the kindergarten and 
primary grades is available to teachers. 
This particular type of work is what 
many teachers have been waiting for 
a system of music instruction usable in 
the lower grades and in kindergarten 
which will give the children a_back- 
ground in music and. at the same time, 
provide interesting and absorbing games 
and activities. These music lessons are 
a part of the Miller New Way System. 
For free informatien write Morgan- 
Dillon & Company. 41616 North Clark 
Street, Chicago 40. 

® 

Reading and spelling, in fact all 
language activities, improve and become 
more fun for the children if they have 
acquired a background of fundamentals 
which may not always be the most in- 
teresting part of the work. With Phonic 
Lingo, learning fundamentals becomes 
part of an exciting game that all chil- 
dren can enjoy. Arranged in two sets 
(set No. 1 for grades one and two. set 
No, 2 for grades three to six), Phonic 
Lingo provides entertaining and edu- 
cational games for elementary grades. 
Set No. 1 is $1.25, set No. 2 is $1.50. 
Order from the King Company. De- 
partment J. A.. 4618 North Clark Street. 
Chicago 40. 

& 

Playing the piano for the singing 
class. physical education exercises, and 
other activities is almost an indispen- 
sible part of a teacher’s life. If you 
are trying to learn to play the piano 
(or any other musical instrument) we 
suggest that you write the University 
Extension Conservatory, Suite U138, 
1525 East 53rd Street. Chicago, 15. for 
information regarding their courses. 

& 

Teachers of the upper elementary 
grades are usually on the alert for ma- 
terial to be used in civies and citizenship 
classes. More and more all of us are 
coming to realize that the future citizens 
of our country must have a thorough 
background of knowledge of democratic 
processes in order that they may take 
their proper place in electing public 
officials and the like. 

Congress is the title of one of the 
most recent publications of the Building 
America organization. It will prove 
most helpful to teachers not only in their 
work with pupils but also in clarifying 
points upon which most of us are not 
too certain. 

Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the organization at 2 West 


45th Street, New York 19. 








— UNITS — 
PROJECT MATERIAL 
— ACTIVITIES — 
REFERENCE DATA 


for all grades 
in convenient form 


Subjects: 


OUR ALLIES 
INDIANS 
STATES OF THE UNION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unit packages—4 back issues of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES containing helpful 


material on these subjects at the 
unusual price of 


$1 per packet postpaid 
(a $1.60 value) 

The quantity is limited and we must 

reserve the right to substitute (other 


issues containing material on the same 
subject) when necessary. 


Order by package number. 
(No package may be broken) 


Package No. 1— OUR ALLIES (inter- 
mediate and upper grades): Australia, 
Canada, the Philippines, Mexico. 


Package No. 2 — INDIANS (all grades): 
All Indian tribes of the United States, 
South American Indians. 


Package No. 3 — STATES OF THE 
UNION (intermediate and upper grades): 
Washington (state), Michigan, Virginia, 
Washington, D. C. 


Package No. 4 — SOCIAL STUDIES 
(primary grades): Housing, Transporta- 
tion, Patriotism, Post Office. 


THE QUANTITY IS LIMITED! 
Send your order today. 


THE JONES PUBLISHING CO. 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. 


..... sets Package No. 1 
sets Package No. 2 
sets Package No. 3 
sets Package No. 4 


My order totals 
(Cash must accompany all $1.00 orders) 




















ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE MUSIC 
CLASS 


Kindergarten 
Primary Grades 
Intermediate Grades 


THE MILLER MUSICAL 
MOVIE BOARD 


A large (21 by 28 inches) sheet 
of heavy paper easily thumbtack- 
ed to kindergarten tables, spread 
on desks, etc. Shows the staff, 
clefs, types of notes and rests 
plus a keyboard to correlate mus- 
ical notations with practical piano 
work. Whatever a teacher’s aim 
—to teach sight reading of songs, 
to introduce piano work, or other 
activities—this board provides a 
stimulating beginning. It is a 
basis for almost endless stimula- 
ting GAMES of definite educative 
value. The games may be gradu- 
ated in difficulty to appeal to any 
age group. 


Each kit containing the MILLER 
MUSICAL MOVIE BOARD al- 
so is equipped with letter blocks 
for use in playing games. 


This is but one of the many 
practical devices bearing the 


MILLER imprint. 


The Miller Musical Movie 
Board (with letter blocks 
83.00 


and instructions) 


FREE: Send for additional in- 
formation regarding other music 
materials. 


Send orders and inquiries to 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 
4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 








HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 48) 

This month we are pleased to an- 
nounce that a completely new plan of 
music work for the kindergarten and 
primary grades is available to teachers. 
This particular type of work is what 
many teachers have been waiting for 
a system of music instruction usable in 
the lower grades and in kindergarten 
which will give the children a_back- 
ground in music and, at the same time, 
provide interesting and absorbing games 
and activities. These music lessons are 
a part of the Miller New Way System. 
For free information write Morgan- 
Dillon & Company. 1616 North Clark 
Street, Chicago 40. 
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Reading and spelling. in fact all 
language activities. improve and become 
more fun for the children if they have 
acquired a background of fundamentals 
which may not always be the most in- 
teresting part of the work. With Phonic 
Lingo, learning fundamentals becomes 
part of an exciting game that all chil- 
dren can enjoy. Arranged in two sets 
(set No. 1 for grades one and two. set 
No, 2 for grades three to six), Phonic 
Lingo provides entertaining and edu- 
cational games for elementary grades. 
Set No. 1 is $1.25. set No. 2 is $1.50. 
Order from the King Company. De- 
partment J. A.. 4618 North Clark Street. 
Chicago 40. 
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Playing the pians for the singing 
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sible part of a teacher’s life. If you 
are trying to learn to play the piano 
(or any other musical instrument) we 
suggest that you write the University 
Extension Conservatory. Suite U138. 
1525 East 53rd Street. Chicago. 15. for 
information regarding their courses. 
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Teachers of the upper elementary 
grades are usually on the alert for ma- 
terial to be used in civics and citizenship 
classes. More and more all of us are 
coming to realize that the future citizens 
of our country must have a thorough 
background of knowledge of democratic 
processes in order that they may take 
their proper place in electing public 
officials and the like. 

Congress is the title of one of the 
most recent publications of the Building 
America organization. It will prove 
most helpful to teachers not only in their 
work with pupils but also in clarifying 
points upon which most of us are not 
too certain. 

Further information may be obtained 
by addressing the organization at 2 West 
45th Street, New York 19. 
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PROJECT MATERIAL 
— ACTIVITIES — 
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for all grades 
in convenient form 
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OUR ALLIES 
INDIANS 
STATES OF THE UNION 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unit packages—4 back issues of Junior 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES containing helpful 


material on these subjects at the 
unusual price of 


$1 per packet postpaid 
(a $1.60 value) 

The quantity is limited and we must 

reserve the right to substitute (other 


issues containing material on the same 
subject) when necessary. 


Order by package number. 
(No package may be broken) 


Package No. 1— OUR ALLIES (inter- 
mediate and upper grades): Australia, 
Canada, the Philippines, Mexico. 


Package No. 2 — INDIANS (all grades): 
All Indian tribes of the United States, 
South American Indians. 


Package No. 3 — STATES OF THE 
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Washington, D. C. 
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_.. DOLL CUTOUTS 


“EDUCATIONAL — FUN 


Set No, 1—Dolls of the World includes 
dolls in costumes characteristic of Alaska, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, England, France, 
Germany, Greece, Holland, Ireland, Italy, 
Jerusalem, Mexico, Norway, Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Scotland, Sweden, and 
Wales. 


Set No. 2—Dolly Hobby includes those of 
Africa, Armenia, Bulgaria, Canada, Egypt, 
Esthonia, Finland, Guatemala, Hawaii. 
Hungary, Japan, Mexico, Morocco, Romania, 
Serbia, Switzerland, Tuscarora Indian, 
United States Cowboy, United States Hick- 
ory-nut Boy. 


Each only $1.00 postpaid 
For Use With These Dolls 


HANDBOOK OF COSTUME 
DESIGN 


Handbook No. 3 complements Dolls of the 
World 


Handbook No. 5S complements Dolly Hobby 


Each only 50c postpaid 
ORDER TODAY FROM 


Morgan-Dillon & Co. 


4616 N. Clark St. Chicago 40, II. 








CHARM 


Assures a Welcome 


Anywhere 


IN HOME OR CLASSROOM 
SOCIAL OR WORKING LIFE 


A poised, attractively dressed, well 
groomed figure holds the attention of 
young and old alike. Put more thought 
and effort into your work when you 
know beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that you present a flawless appearance. 


TEACHER, PUPIL, 
HOUSEWIFE OR 
PROSPECTIVE MODEL 


SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! 

tells how to develop a lovelier, more 
glamorous YOU. How to walk, talk, 
streamline your figure, bring out your 
facial beauty by methods proved and 
used in one of New York’s most famous 
modeling schools. 

Exquisitely bound, beautifully  illus- 
trated with actual photographs, low in 
price, SO YOU WANT TO BE A 
MODEL! deserves a place on every 
woman's bookshelf. SEND $2.50—GET 
YOUR COPY OF THIS VALUABLE 
BOOK BY RETURN MAIL, POSTPAID. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


4616 N. CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








TWELVE 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES OF 


Everyone Should Know 


Beaver, Elephant, Giraffe, Kangaroo, 
Lion, Panther, Polar Bear, Rabbit, Rein- 
deer, Rhinoceros, Squirrel and Tiger. 


Each animal, attractively and accurate- 
ly drawn, will aid in teaching nature 
study, social studies, geography. Can be 
used in any grade. Adaptable. 

You may obtain your set of these help- 
ful pictures for only 


30c postpaid 


Write Today 


Because of the extra bookkeeping in- 
volved, we cannot accept charge orders. 
Remittance must accompany each order. 
Stamps accepted. 


The Jones Publishing Co. 


4616 N. CLARK ST. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 








Classroom Activities Accent ARTS & CRAFTS 





Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES is the modern magazine 
for modern progressive teachers. It contains concrete 
ideas, projects, plans, usable helps for every class- 
room situation. Each activity, craft project, and unit 
is especially designed with active teachers in mind. 
All material must be proved usable before being ac- 
cepted for publication in Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. 

Practical suggestions and MOTIVATING MATERIAL 
for social studies, arithmetic, spelling, nature study, 


SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES new © Renewal 


4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, Dlinois. 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 1 
year (10 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $3.00. (Add 25c per year for 
Canadian subscriptions; 50c for those from other 
foreign countries.) 

[] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 2 
years (20 consecutive issues beginning with the 
current number), $5.00. (See note above.) 

(] Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES in 
combination with 


[] This order totals $ 


which I am enclosing. 
[] This order totals $ 


I shall remit 


language activities, citizenship and democracy. 


If this is not YOUR PERSONAL copy, read it very 
carefully. Then decide if you can afford to be with- 
out each month’s Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES on your 
desk for daily use. Send your order today. 

If your subscription for Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
expires this month or next month, be sure to renew 
promptly. 


SAVE MONEY 
Order other magazines with Junior ARTS & AC- 
TIVITIES. Below are some special combinations 
from which you will want to select magazines to help 
you during the coming semester. 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Grade Teacher 
Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
The Instructor 


Combination Price 


Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
American Childhood 
Combination Price 


Note: Because of current difficulties, please allow from 3 to 4 
weeks from the time you send your order for the receipt of the 
first copy of Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES. Renew promptly to avoid 
a lapse in your subscription. 














